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LABOR AND THE “LAW” 


Stephen S. Gregory, who has practiced law forty-three years and has been president 
of the Chicago Bar Association, the State Bar Association of Illinois and the American Bar 
Association, gave the federal Commission of Industrial Relations his views based upon his 
experiences as to the relations of the law and its administration and working people. His 


statement is so practical, forceful and sound that a report of it should be readily accessible to all 
wage-earners. With a few omissions, the following is a copy of the transcript of Judge Gregory's 
testimony. His opinion upon the labor provisions of the Clayton Antitrust Act is of special 
importance as well as upon the principle of holding a leader of a strike responsible for all 


the violence growing out of strikes. 


Mr. Gregory: Under the Erdman Act 
I acted as arbiter in reference to wages of 
switchmen in the Chicago district. 

The company—the railroad company 
had chosen its arbitrator, Mr. Grey, now 
president of the Western and Maryland, 
the switchmen had Mr. Heberling as their 
arbitrator, and I think under the provisions 
of the act, Doctor Neil and Judge Knapp, 
then with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, suggested me, and it was agreed 
that I should act with those gentlemen. We 
heard the evidence for some time, and the 
result was an increase in wages, I think 
of 3 cents an hour. The report was adopted 
and carried out. 


Rights Constitutionally Guaranteed 


In regard to constitutional guaranties, 
personal rights, for example, trial by jury, 
I have not prepared anything definitely, but 
I have examined this (questionnaire) and 
made some notes. Of course, we have in the 


federal, and in almost all the state constitu- 
tions, in fact, with particular unanimity, cer- 
tain guaranties that were taken very largely 
from the Magna Carta, and the Bill of 
Rights, in England, by which it is sought to 
secure to the individual the great essential 
rights to life, to liberty and property, and I 
will speak presently as to the difference, 
as it seems to me, between the federal and 
state constitutions in the efficacy of those 
provisions. Trial by jury is of course 
perhaps in a way related to procedure, but 
after all it is a great essential right, in my 
judgment, without which none of the rights 
can be regarded as secured. So far as habeas 
corpus is concerned, that is an element 
available in cases of unlawful arrest. It 
might perhaps have been resorted to by the 
last witness when held upon what would 
appear to be an absurd and untenable 
charge of high treason. It is the only remedy 
known to the law by which the cause of a 
man’s detention, where he complains of il- 
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legal restraint, can be summarily and forth- 
with examined judiciously. I think under 
the provisions of the federal and state 
constitutions, and statutes of both juris- 
dictions, that right is reasonably secured. 
Now, the right of free speech. 

Chairman Walsh: One minute, Mr. Greg- 
ory. Has your attention been called to the 
decision in West Virginia and probably the 
Moyer case in Colorado, where it is sus- 
pended during the reign of what might 
be called military law, or what they call 
modified military law in Colorado? 

Mr. Gregory: Yes, sir; that of course 
illustrates the old maxim that in the crush 
of resounding arms laws are silent, but a 
great chief justice once said that was a state- 
ment of fact and not a principle of law. 
The fundamental principle of this country 
is that the civil is superior to the military 
power. Of course, there is an inherent right 
in an executive commander-in-chief, vested 
with military authority in times of dis- 
turbances to establish military law. He does 
so at his peril, and his exercise of power is 
to a large extent subject to review by the 
authorities or by the judiciary. Shortly 
after the Civil War, as you probably all re- 
member, in Indiana, military courts con- 
demned to death two men, Milligan and 
Bowles, and they were discharged by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on the 
ground that the exercise of authority by 
such courts, although the country was at 
war, in jurisdictions where the courts, the 
civil courts, were sitting and their proceed- 
ings were undisturbed, was unlawful and 
unconstitutional. 

They were charged with virtually treason, 
and were sentenced to death. Jeremiah 
Black, formerly an Attorney General of the 
United States, and one of the greatest law- 
yers of this country, made an historic argu- 
ment in that case in the course of which he 
says, and I hesitate to quote it lest it might 
be attributed to me: In the palladium of 
trial by jury, that King Alfred was the great- 
est king that ever sat upon a throne; that 
he promised his subjects trial by jury, and 
that he secured it to them, although it was 
necessary for him in one year to hang 
forty-four judges to doit. I have not veri- 


fied the accuracy of that statement, but it 
will be found in, the report of that case 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The right to free press is absolutely vital— 
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and free speech. Here in this district a most 
remarkable statement was made by a 
gentleman, whom I think is not now on the 
bench, Judge Wright, in which he indicated 
that it might be possible, and strongly 
that it was probable, that a man might be 
enjoined from libelous statements. °Of 
course, if he was enjoined, as I shall pres- 
ently state in speaking of injunctions, and 
then tried for breach of that injunction 
by process of contempt of court, he would 
not be entitled to trial by jury, and would 
be deprived of all the constitutional guaran- 
tees, which were the subjects of a long his- 
torical contest in England, and which have 
been thought vital to this invaluable right 
in this country. But there is the fundamen- 
tal error that lies at the foundation of 
this discussion in the minds of many 
estimable men, and some of my own pro- 
fession. It has been elaborately discussed 
recently by a committee of the National 
Civic Federation, and it was pointed out to 
those gentlemen in a very clear way by Mr. 
Choate, Jr., that our system did not contem- 
plate any method by which a man could be 
restrained im advance from speaking his 
sentiments. 

The constitution of Illinois, and most of 
the other states, secures the right to speak 
freely the truth for good purposes, subject 
only to the right to prosecute for an abuse of 
that right, but provides that it is not possible. 
in advance to stifle free speech, and one of the 
highly objectionable methods by which that 
is accomplished is to make the policeman 
the censor of public discussions. In times of 
great excitement, or where people publicly 
protest and have been aroused, and senti- 
ment runs strongly against a certain class, 
or certain individuals in a community, there 
are instances of that kind which the public 
condone. The right to speak freely is an 
essential right; it is secured by our constitu- 
tions, and if a man speaks libelously, I 
would not say slanderously, or incites to 
violence, he might be answerable for that, 
but he nevertheless has the right to speak, 
and of course that extends to the ladies now, 
also, as well as the men. The right to freedom 
of the press stands on a secure foundation 
because the newspapers have so much power 
and so much influence that they are hardly 
likely to be very much oppressed in that 
regard. And possibly some may think that 
they at times abuse their privilege, they 
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certainly treat us all with great freedom in 
discussing our conduct, but after all I be- 
lieve with Jefferson that it would be better 
to have newspapers without government 
than government without newspapers. I 
feel that they secure publicity, which is 
invaluable. 

As to free assemblage, there is of course 
this difficulty: The place of assemblage. 
Sometimes men desire to meet, and they 
desire to meet on the streets and other 
public places. Now, it is necessary that the 
control of these public places should be in 
the hands of public authorities, and the right 
to speak freely gives a man no right contrary 
to'law or reasonable regulations to go either 
upon, or without consent of the proper party, 
to go either upon public or private property, 
and sometimes no doubt the authorities act 
partially and unfairly in giving leave to 
one class of men to hold meetings in public 
grounds or public parks and refusing it to 


others. That is probably after all one of 
those errors of administration which the 
law can not always redress. 

As to freedom, free speech and unwar- 


ranted arrest, I think all our constitutions 
and statutes have necessary principles or 
provisions upon that subject. There is one 
thing, however, which seems like a minor 
matter to call to the attention of this Com- 
mission, and yet I think it would relieve a 
great deal of hardship if everywhere for 
petty offenses, instead of making the first 
process a warrant, by which the defendant 
was arrested, he was stimmoned, as I under- 
stand where there is no particular danger 
that he would run away. For instance, 
when a teamster gets into a controversy 
with a policeman on the streets of a city, I 
have seen the policeman get on the box and 
drive him to the station. He is employed 
by a well known employer, and there is no 
difficulty whatever in getting him, and he 
could be summoned the next day, as is the 
practice with regard to automobile drivers, 
instead of his being locked up over night, 
and his employer having to go and give 
bond. That is a mere minor change, which 
I understand exists in some of the states, 
and certainly in England. 

These wrongs that are practiced at the 
expense of the humble do not direct the 
public attention, but when men get so they 
own automobiles, they have a way of mak- 
ing their complaints heard, and possibly 
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that has done more“in opening the eyes of 
the people to an age old practice than much 
discussion on the subject would have. 
The law contemplates adequate protection 
against the exaction of excessive bail. That 
is frequently abused. 

I remember a case of my own experience 
where a man was indicted, on five indict- 
ments, which were never brought to trial, 
and was discontinued without prosecution, 
but he was held, a stranger in Chicago, to 
fifty thousand dollars bail. He was not a 
laboring man, or a miner, or a victim of any 
prejudice at all, it was one of those miscar- 
riages of justice which we have. 

Now, the constitutional basis for these 
arrests is founded, of course, upon our 
federal and state constitutions, and the 
conditions under which they are denied 
are very largely cases of unwarranted and 
illegal interference by police and others in 
public authority. I am not aware of much 
that could be done in legislation in that 
regard. I was quite impressed with the 
statement of this witness that just left the 
stand as illustrating how no legislation 
apparently would be needed to correct 
everything of which he complains here. 

Of course the attitude of the courts in 
labor and non-labor cases is largely a matter 
of the temperament of the judge, which is 
certainly a very uncertain factor in a science 
which is supposed today to approximate the 
existence of a law; nevertheless, it exists. 
It was charged against the English judges in 
the time of Mansfield, and it will be found 
so stated in Sir Philip Mahon’s History of 
English Law, that they were all alike to 
power, and that they were hostile to individ- 
ual rights and to liberty. That may have 
been so to some extent, and I am inclined 
to think the charge was justified. 

In many labor cases I feel, and I pre- 
sume you gentlemen are fully conscious of 
that, that the excesses that are imputed to 
men on strikes, sometimes probably justly, 
have the effect to prejudice all sober-minded 
men, including judges. Crimes of violence 
can never become popular by any possi- 
bility. A man who strikes down another 
with murderous hand is not apt to be a popu- 
lar man in the community, nor is murder 
going to be popular. But more insidious 
wrongs, wrongs which are hidden, that are 
covered up, and yet which work great injury 
to large numbers of people, are not so 
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striking; they do not make that impression. 
And I think judges sometimes are impressed 
by violence, and that they are prejudiced 
against labor on that account—against labor 
leaders—because they impute to every leader 
of a strike everything that is unlawful that 
is done in it. 

In the case of Debs, it was distinctly held 
by a distinguished federal judge for whom 
I have the highest respect and regard, that 
it was not necessary to show that he had 
been actually advising any violence or 
counseling any violence; that if he were the 
leader of the strike he must be held for all 
lawlessness in the course of it. I think that 
was a mistake; I think that was a mistake 
in principle. 

Of course as to the social and legal aspect, 
the consequences of the denial of these 
rights, they are most serious. It is a serious 
thing for people or any large class of people 
to feel they are not treated with justice 
by the government under which they live. 
Therefore I think, and I think the people 
of this country realize, I think the ap- 
pointment and the existence of this Commis- 
sion recognize the fact that these complaints 
must be looked into, and that if there is 
wrong, if there is denial of rights, it ought 
to be corrected so that every man in this 
country shall feel that he is entiiled to the 
full measure of his rights, however humble his 
position, or how small and trivial may seem 
to be that charge, when compared with 
larger issues. 

The federal constitution furnishes but 
limited authority for the enforcement of 
constitutionally guaranteed rights for the 
reason that the provisions in the federal 
constitution have been regarded as mostly 
in this regard limitations upon the power of 
federal agents; and therefore they do not 
apply to proceedings in the state courts 
where almost all these questions really arise, 
except in some instances of injunctions; and 
now, under the antitrust law, more and more 
they are coming under the federal laws. 
But the fourteenth amendment is all 
that attempts to restrict the power of the 
states, particularly; and that has in it a 
provision that no state shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property without 

’ due process of law. But owing partly to the 
exigencies of the situation, which would 
enormously burden the federal judiciary, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has so 
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limited its definition of ‘“‘due process of law,” 
and has gone so far as to hold that a man 
may be even tried with due process of law 
without trial by jury, which is certainly 
contrary to thé common law, in my judg- 
ment, and without indictment by a grand 
jury. And in a very able decision by Mr. 
Justice Harlan, it was practically held that 
almost anything that was directed by 
general law in the way of procedure in a 
state must be regarded as due process of 
law under that constitutional provision. 

The state constitutions contain the most 
ample guaranties, but the trouble is they 
are not self-enforcing and the trouble is 
frequently with the masses of men that work 
hard, they are perhaps of limited education 
and they have not much influence perhaps 
except as they get it through organiza- 
tion; and frequently it seems as if public 
authority was more accessible to the 
influence of large and consolidated interests. 
Certainly the provisions of the state con- 
stitutions ought to be enforced by the gov- 
ernors and other public officers—sheriffs 
who are sworn to see that the laws are faith- 
fully executed. But, they are all very 
much burdened in our large cities and large 
states and large communities. They have 
no adequate appropriations for this. As an 
illustration, the Supreme Court of my own 
state, the state of Illinois, seven years ago 
decided that a certain corporation was an 
illegal trust operating in that state, yet it or 
its successor has continued to operate and 
there has been no effort made by the public 
authorities to drive it from the state. 

I do not know that there is any particular 
remedy by legislation in this regard, but it is 
rather a trite remark, to say that we should 
elect no one but capable, upright, and 
efficient public officers; but that is the best 
security for the effective administration of 
the law in any aspect. 


Incorporation 


The status of trade unions and labor 
organizations under the law is somewhat 
peculiar. Of course there is no doubt that 
they might, if they saw fit, incorporate. 
I can well understand why they would ob- 
ject to doing that, and they would, I think, 
object to that for the same reason that the 
American Bar Association and most asso- 
ciations of lawyers which certainly ought to 
have, and no doubt do have, a very high 
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degree of confidence in the courts, object to 
incorporating. Almost all of these organi- 
zations, I suppose, these lawyers’ associ- 
ations are voluntary associations. Now 
the difficulty about incorporating, for in- 
stance, in the American Bar Association, is 
that they have 10,000 members. I do not 
think that there would be 10,000 lawsuits, 
if they were incorporated, but if they were 
incorporated they would be liable any time 
to have some discontented member filing 
a bill and trying to have a receiver appointed 
and trying to regulate—this is an age of 
regulation—to regulate the associations. 
Therefore, whenever it has been discussed 
I have always opposed it, and we have never 
done it—as I think, wisely. Now, I think 
probably a good many members of the 
labor unions feel the same way. I think 
they are wise about that. 

Of course as to common law it is rather 
interesting at times to read the encomiums 
of Blackstone and Hale and others upon 
the common law. But it was after all not 
quite as humane as we regard it now and 
then. At common law an association for 
the purpose of increasing wages, among 
laboring men, or for the purpose of shorten- 
ing the hours of labor was illegal. I know 
that a very learned judge, Chief Justice 
Daley, in New York, who had the respect 
and confidence and affection of the bar in 
his day, in one of his opinions stated the 
contrary; but with all due deference, he 
was in error in that point. In Chitty, which 
is a work classic among lawyers, Chitty on 
Criminal Law, will be found a precedent 
of an indictment for conspiracy among 
certain workers to shorten a day to less 
than thirteen hours—which shows we have 
progressed some in our views on these sub- 
jects since that time. That was concluded 
“Against the peace and dignity of the King,” 
and not against the statutes, showing that 
it was a common law indictment—an indict- 
ment on the common law. Now, of course 
we have progressed so that these organiza- 
tions are not now er se illegal, and under 
the Clayton Antitrust Act lately passed by 
Congress, that is distinctly provided. 

Of course the liability of members of a 
voluntary association is probably very much 
like that of partners, or of principal and 
agent; and that presents a difficult question, 
as, in the Danbury Hatters’ case, the mem- 
bers of certain labor associations were held 
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to be liable for a large sum, as I think, u 

if I may be petra me to differ Sen tas 
exalted tribunal—some, I.will not say un- 
sound legal theory, but an unsound decision, 
from a standpoint of sociology. I will refer 
to that in a moment in speaking of boycotts. 


Injunctions 


Now, of course, injunctions in labor 
cases have been very frequently granted 
and I think that probably the provisions of the 
Clayton law in that regard now, tf they could 
be followed in the states and made effective, 
would be about as good as anything we could 
get. The newspapers, and even the judges 
have much to say when an employer files 
a bill and obtains an injunction against 
workmen on strike from interfering with 
his men that he has hired in the place of 
these workmen and acts of violence, etc., 
about that injunction being granted in 
order to protect the right of every man to 
work for whom he chooses. There is really, 
no just relation there, and no lawyer could 
justify it upon any such theory. 

I have no right to go out and file a bill 
to be permitted to work for whom I choose, 
and if I did, any one of these judges who 
sometimes use that language incautiously 
would laugh me out of court. 

Equity deals only with the rights of 
property. Jurisdiction of the federal courts 
in equity, the exercise of which has been 
particularly criticised in these questions is 
derived not from the constitution itself, 
but originally from the Judiciary Act of 
1879, and that act invested our federal 
courts, and such is also the effect of the 
present Act of Congress in that regard, with 
all the jurisdiction which the English high 
court of Chancery possessed—among those 
was this principle of elementary law that 
equity dealt only with property rights, and 
that a bill in equity for injunction would 
not be entertained except for the protection 
of property rights. 

This class of bill exhibited in the case of the 
United States vs. Debs, which was a bill 
filed by the government—I do not think 
any bill has ever been filed like it since, 
and I think it would be exceedingly un- 
likely that there will be any more like it — 
for some time, at least. These injunctions 
are based upon the theory that the man 
carrying on a business has a certain sort of 
property right in the good will or the suc- 
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cessful conduct of that business; that when 
several hundred or several thousand excited 
men gather around his premises where he 
carries his business on, and threaten every- 
body that comes in there to work, and 
possibly use violence, there is such an un- 
lawful interference of property right as may 
be the subject of protection in equity. And 
that view of the law has been sustained by 
the courts of practically all the states. 

But the great difficulty about that was 
this, that having enjoined defendants, 
namely, striking workmen, perhaps from 
unlawful interference with the business of 
the employer, and that unlawful interference 
consisted in an attack or an assault and 
battery upon another man, to wit, perhaps 
a strike-breaker so-called, or one who was 
hired to take the place of one of the striking 
workmen, that thereafter the judge who 
had ordered the injunction and whose 
authority had been thus defied, was per- 
mitted to put the person charged with the 
breach of that injunction upon trial upon 
a charge of contempt, really for having 
committed an unlawful and criminal act. 

Now the constitution has thrown around 
the prosecution of criminals—the constitu- 
tions state and federal—a number of securi- 
ties. They are entitled to trial by jury; 
they are entitled to be confronted by the 
witnesses who are to testify against them; 
they are entitled to be heard by counsel. 

But none of those guaranties except per- 
haps the right to be heard by counsel is 
secured in contempt proceedings; and the 
obvious wisdom of permitting twelve men 
drawn from the body of the people to pass 
on questions of fact—men who are supposed 
to be prejudiced neither for nor against the 
parties, who know nothing about the case 
until they are sworn in the jury box—has 
so far commended itself to the wisdom of 
legislators and jurists to such a degree that 
it has become a permanent feature of our 
jurisprudence; and to provide that the 
court may proceed against them for con- 
tempt, where the conduct charged against 
them is criminal, is really an evasion of the 
constitutional guaranties and a plain attempt 
to commit to equity, jurisdiction over 
matters which it has been decided over and 
over again by all the courts that it has ne 
jurisdiction with respect to; namely, the 
administration of the criminal law. 

For instance, I might receive, as I leave 
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the room of this tribunal today, a threaten- 
ing letter from somebody saying he was 
going to kill me for something I had said or 
had not said, in a court of equity. Now, 
that involves personal loss possibly to my 
wife or those dependent upon me; but no 
court of equity would listen for a moment 
to a bill I should file saying “A B” or some 
other blackhand gentlemen had threatened 
to kill me if filed by anybody dependent 
upon me, and therefore there should be an 
injunction to prevent him from killing me. 
That would be an absurdity—a legal absur- 
dity; and none the less is it so where a man 
is enjoined from committing acts of violence 
in a strike to try him for contempt, without 
a trial by jury. And that has been an in- 
justice that has rankled in the mind of 
everybody that has been a victim of it, and 
justly so. 

Sir Charles Napier says: ‘People talk 
about agitators, but the only real agitator 
is injustice; and the only way is to correct 
the injustice and withdraw the agitation.” 

Now, that has been attempted by the 
Congress of the United States in Judge 
Clayton’s legislation. So that in every such 
case the accused, where the conduct with 
which he is charged under the guise of an 
information for contempt is criminal under 
the laws of the state or of the United States, 
he is entitled to trial by jury; and that is, 
I think, the best we can do. 

Of course, the procedure—notice is required 
now, in the federal courts particularly and 
in most state courts, in the federal courts 
they may issue a restraining order, but 
they must set down the application for an 
injunction, and that gives notice. In the 
state courts the court granting the injunc- 
tion may grant it in a labor case or another 
case without notice, but I do not think the 
procedure requires much modification. 


Picketing 


The next topic that I had in mind was 


the subject of picketing. In its essentials, 
without violence and disorder, it should be, 
I think, and generally is considered lawful. 
In Chicago very recently one of our local 
judges, however, has enjoined picketing by 
waitresses of a line of restaurants. I have 
no familiarity with the circumstances of 
the case, and no knowledge as to the legal 
theories upon which that injunction was 
ordered. Of course, in the large communi- 
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ties, if they engage in picketing, or in any 
other occupation or matter that is essen- 
tially lawful, yet if they crowd the side- 
walks and obstruct their free use by passers- 
by, there may be something in the necessity 
of police regulation, in the nature of police 
regulation, which renders that, which would 
not be in itself illegal, inadmissible because 
of these collateral consequences; but if 
picketing without violence, consists, as 
I understand it, merely in endeavoring by 
persuasion, not threats, to induce persons 
intending to take the place of strikers not 
to take them, I think it is undoubtedly 
lawful and has generally been so recognized. 

Of course, the only method of regulation 
is police regulation, and those injunctions, 
such as I spoke of. The law in itself, it 
would seem to me, looked at as a question 
of law, needs no particular amendment, 
but like so many other topics that we dis- 
cussed here, the whole question is as to the 
administration of the law. 

The next topic, and substantially the last 
one on which I intend to say anything, 
involves what is commonly called boycotts, 
and the question of how far they are legal 
and collateral questions. Now, I think 
that the spirit and genius of American in- 
stitutions is founded upon the idea of 
liberty, just as much liberty and freedom 
as is possible for the individual, consistent 
with the general welfare, and I have neyer 
been able to satisfy myself, notwithstand- 
ing legal authorities to the contrary, that 
a boycott, as we understand it, in and of 
itself either was or ought to be illegal. 

A few years since I lived on a little, short 
street in Chicago running down to the Lake, 
on which there were only private residences. 
No such incident as I am about to suppose 
ever occurred. It was a beautiful street, 
shaded with trees, beautiful homes upon 
it—I did not own my own home, and there- 
fore did not have that interest, but suppose 
as the law then stood that a man had de- 
sired to establish a saloon in that district, 
there was vacant property that he might 
have purchased, there were no restrictions, 
nothing to prevent him from establishing 
a saloon. Without criticising that institu- 
tion in our community, at least that would 
have been a very undesirable adjunct to our 
neighborhood. Assume that my neighbors 
and myself, this saloon having been estab- 
lished there, property had depreciated, and 
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the usual incidents following it, agreed 
together that we would not patronize this 
gentleman, that if we bought a drink that 
we would buy it elsewhere, and would not 
buy anything at his saloon, and did so 
with the express purpose of driving him out 
of business. Now, I have never been able 
to understand on what theory that could 
be regarded as an illegal combination, and 
when I have presented that question I have 
never heard any intelligent answer to it 
from any source. If that is true, the object 
of the boycott seems to be not that it is an 
illegal agreement in itself, but it is an agree- 
ment to do something which the court or 
other body passing upon the validity of 
that agreement thinks ought not to be done. 
That is another matter. If you agree to 
commit murder, that crime is illegal, whether 
it is two or two thousand. If you agree to 
do any other unlawful act, that agreement 
is illegal and constitutes in itself an illegal 
act. But if men combine to do that which 
they, each one severally, have a right to do, 
if after all the combined act is essentially 
the same as the act of the single individual, 
then it is very difficult to establish on any 
logical, legal principle that such a combina- 
tion in and of itself is illegal. 

Now, it is my opinion that the law should 
be changed by statutes, state and federal. 
Some of the states hold the boycott to be, 
as we understand the term, illegal. So that 
it should be provided that a combination or 
agreement by two or more persons not to 
trade with a third person should not be 
unlawful nor actionable. 

I know very well that portentous pictures 
can be drawn of these terrible possible con- 
sequences that are likely to follow if such 
a principle of law were adopted; but, in my 
judgment, none of them would follow. There 


‘are thousands of offenses—minor offenses 


against society—which are punished with- 
out the law; that is, not by any principle 
of law. There is no rule that requires a man 
to be a gentleman; yet, if he persistently 
prove wanting in courtesy and considera- 
tion for others, by a kind of common con- 
sent, though not by any formal law, he will 
suffer from that; and it would be idle for 
the law to attempt to deal with those cases. 

Now, while there may be occasional in- 
stances where this principle would be re- 
sorted to,to the great injury and damage 
to people, yet in the long run, speaking 
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largely, I believe in the interests of freedom 
that it ought to be admitted into our law. 

( Judge Gregory was asked to discuss a part 
of the report of the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission of 1902. His comment follows.) 

Mr. Gregory: In the first place it was 
Sir Fitz James Stephens, the great authority 
on the English criminal law, who afterwards 
went crazy, after he had been a judge and 
acquired a reputation by presiding at the 
trial of Mrs. Maybrick, who said, in his 
monumental work on the criminal law of 
England, that industrial strife of this char- 
acter was war. 

In the next place, I have the highest 
respect for the personnel of that commission, 
several of whom I have met, Mr. Wright, 
a very excellent, painstaking man, who, 
however is not alawyer, and I should not at 
all be disposed to subordinate my views of 
the law to his judgment upon it. The chair- 
man of that commission was a very excellent 
judge, but hardly entitled perhaps to such 
a commanding place in jurisprudence as 
those who happen to agree with his utter- 
ances on this occasion assign to him. 

In the next place, the commission begins 
by laying down the principle and then deny- 
ing its application. They were dealing, of 
course, in this instance with something as 
to which I have not said anything particu- 
larly, and that is what they classify as a 
“secondary boycott” and not a primary 
one. Now, it is very common, as lawyers 
always know, when courts are hard pressed 
with an argument that is difficult to answer, 
to concede the principle and deny its appli- 
cation, and that is exactly what, it seems 
to me, this commission did in the first para- 
graph: 

“To say this is not to deny the legal right of any 
man or set of men voluntarily to refrain from social 
intercourse or business relations with any persons 


whom he, or they, with or without good reason, 
dislike.”’ 


It reminds me of a story they tell in the 
west of an embarrassed politician out in 
Iowa about a controversy which is still 
raging there, as to the liquor question; and 
his constituents were demanding that he 
declare himself, and he hesitated a good 
deal; he did not want to lose the votes of 
liquor men and he wanted the votes of the 
temperance people, and they pressed him 
pretty hard and he finally said he would 
meet the committee and make an announce- 
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ment. He did so and stated that he had 
considered the matter carefully and that 
he was thoroughly in favor of the enactment 
of a prohibition law, but absolutely opposed 
to its enforcement. 

Now, those gentlemen lay down a prin- 
ciple which, if they had followed out logi- 
cally and fearlessly, and which of course 
is often embarrassing for judges and other 
public officials to do, because sometimes 
to be logical is to be impractical, would 
have led directly to the opposite conclusion. 
I believe they were right in the principle 
and wrong in their conclusion. 

Suppose they say, “Gentlemen, here is a 
man who is a disgrace to Washington city; 
he is a great scamp, and he is harming the 
city every day, and we think he is guilty of 
all sorts of things, but we can not prove 
anything; he is a neighbor of ours, but let 
us agree that we will not patronize him.” 
Then suppose we should say, just stating 
the facts and nothing except what we can 
prove, nothing that is perhaps libelous— 
suppose we invite others to co-operate with 
us—the thing does not become involuntary 
because some one suggests to you that you 
should take a certain course of action; If 
you say, “Here, if you do that we will do 
something which the law prohibits,” then 
you introduce another element, and that 
is an element so often relied upon in strike 
injunction cases. 


Blacklisting 


Can the practice of blacklisting be gov- 
erned by law? Not adequately in my judg- 
ment. 

I consider the question because it oper- 
ates very harshly and very injuriously, as I 
believe it to have been practiced. I have 
not been able, consistent with my views of 
individual liberty, to devise any scheme for 
a statute which would deal adequately with 
that situation. 

I consider blacklisting in some instances 
justifiable. That is to say, I do not like to 
use either the term of blacklist or boycott, 
because they carry implications that are 
vague and uncertain, but if an employe is 
unworthy and unreliable, I consider it 
proper. For instance, a railroad engineer 
who has been repeatedly guilty of infrac- 
tions of the rules, running by a signal, and 
perhaps using intoxicating liquors, and 
things of that kind, I would consider it 
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wrong for the railroad company, or the 
superintendent having knowledge of that 
quality on the part of the engineer, not to 
advise somebody else, some other railroad 
officer, who is about to employ that man. 
I consider that that would be a legitimate 
act, perfectly. 

Now, I have not the slightest doubt that 
boycotting may be abused or that there 
may be unjustifiable boycotts. I am not 
discussing that. There might be boycotts 
that would work great hardships, but I do 
say that the law as it exists today is in 
my judgment likely to work far more 
harm than it will good. 

g@ I prefer to say that combination by two 
or more persons not to trade with a third 
person ought not to be unlawful, and ought 
not to be actionable, and I do not apply it 
to labor any more than to the gentlemen in 
this room, or to a lawyer or anybody else, 
but I lay that down as a universal principle. 

I have not restricted my statement as to 
what is termed boycotting, to laboring 
people. It also extends to employers, they 
should have the same right. But by black- 
listing, is meant keeping a record of a man’s 
delinquencies, and reporting on them, and 
I would say that that was a practice that 
might be abused, might be reprehensible 
where it was unfairly used, but I have been 
unable to think out to my own satisfaction 
any concrete legislative remedy for it. 

Under the definitions that you (Mr. 
Weinstock) have given you will find that 
it is not confined to one side or the other. 
That is to say, the laboring men, if they 
combine to prevent somebody being em- 
ployed, they are called a blacklist, in accord- 
ance with that definition. 

I don’t see any reason why a given number 
of employers should oppose a man that 
they regard as an agitator getting employ- 
ment with other employers. You get readily 
in these cases the lines of distinction, but 
they are somewhat difficult to explain. You 
might readily have a kind of an illegal con- 
spiracy, and if it appears that the people 
engaged in this effort were not trying to 
promote their own interests, but to injure 
aman against whom their activity is directed, 
it is a question of a good deal of difficulty, 
and I think, that probably, as I said 
to start with, the difficulties to my mind 
of regulating or prohibiting what is com- 
monly called blacklisting are such that they 
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seem to me inseparable, as far as suggesting 
any adequate legislation. 

These laws usually are a kind of a dead 
letter. They are incapable of efficient en- 
forcement in the nature of things. They 
kind of satisfy the public, as the old saying, 
throwing the sop, they pass a law and then 
go to sleep over it. I have no confidence 
in such legislation. 


Administration of Law 


Now, I come to this proposition, which 
to a man that has been at the bar as long as 
I have, is always a serious one. Suppose 
that we had an ideal system of law prepared 
with the wisdom of Plato and Socrates or 
Aristotle, and all the great interests in 
America, and those law-givers secured 
everybody their rights as far as legislation 
or code could secure it. You have heard 
here on the witness stand—I have heard 
since I have been here—testimony of wit- 
nesses that show you absolutely how these 
provisions fail. There is no way of enforc- 
ing the law, the man is poor and humble 
and one unit in the great industrial enter- 
prise. Now, what can be done? He can hire 
a lawyer that charges $50 or $100 or $500 
a day, if he has the money, and vindicate 
his rights. 

It is an impracticable remedy. We have 
tried to remedy these questions by ancient 
methods that are as impracticable to modern 
conditions as navigation by a trireme or a 
stage coach. 

We have made a new departure. We 
have attempted now to enter upon a scheme 
of regulation by government. Where secur- 
ing the rights of the general public and of 
great bodies of citizens has been committed 
to government, the men are elected execu- 
tive officers and they swear them to see that 
the laws are favorably executed. We have 
first, the railroad, with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which has accomplished 
much, but much remains to be accomplished, 
and in my opinion the organization of that 
Commission is absolutely inadequate, it is 
overburdened, it can not by these possibili- 
ties, under its present organization, do that 
which is expected of it. We have recently 
made a still more ambitious departure in 
the establishment of the Federal Trades 
Commission, charged with the important 
duty of regulating all institutions except 
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railroads engaged in interstate commerce. 
It is apparent at once that the field there 
is too large for a single commission. We 
may have other commissions. Listening 
yesterday to the witness, it occurred to me 
that we might have a mines’ commission. 
We might have a commission as to manu- 
facturing, and we may have more. In one 
state in the west I understand they have 
some 40 commissions now, and the people 
of that state are inclined to think that is 
too many, but at least four or five or a half 
a dozen ought not to be out of proportion 
for this great country. 

Now, I listened to testimony of Dr. Mc- 
Kelway, as to child labor. I had read that 
speech of Senator Beveridge, and have 
quoted from it myself in public. It is 
certain that a national question can only 
be regulated by the national government. 
It is perfectly certain that there can be no 
efficient child labor regulation that does 
not emanate from the national Congress, 
that is in a reasonable time. I think that 
one of the first things that should be done 
would be for Congress to pass a law provid- 
ing a federal incorporation act, and also 
requiring every individual and every cor- 
poration engaged in interstate commerce, 
either to incorporate under that act or to 
take out a license from the federal authori- 
ties to carry on such business. Of the con- 
stitutionality and validity of such legislation 
I have no doubt. 

You at once nationalize all of these ques- 
tions. Now, it would not be necessary, of 
course, for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to attempt to meet this suggestion 
as to the railways, but it is different. It 
should be legalized throughout, and not on 
different branches throughout the country. 
There should not be a lawsuit every time 
a man feels the manufacturer or railroad 
company refuses to do something required 
by law. It should not be necessary to travel 
through the courts, up and down, it is a 
disgrace to our jurisprudence, but I don’t 
know of any way of stopping it. 

For years and years we tried to determine 
a simple and essential administrative ques- 
tion, and I believe that in time that such 
legislation as I have indicated, with the 
appointment of proper commissions, will 
be enacted. Under our constitutional system, 
there must be some appeal to the courts, 
but in practice, while there are not bureaus 
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of conciliation and arbitration, there will be 
bureaus so that if this miner desires to make 
a complaint as to the condition of the mines, 
he goes to the mine committee, and calls 
attention to the fact that they act promptly. 
I know it is attempted to be done in some 
states, but in a way, I think, which is rather 
ineffective. Of course, in order to secure the 
compliance with federal legislation on the 
subject there must always be the power in 
the federal government either to suspend 
or cancel the license to carry on interstate 
business. The power should be sufficiently 
formidable, in itself, if rightfully ‘used, and 
not tyranically, to compel respect for its 
provisions. That is, one thing or the other 
I think should be carried out. Now, there 
is another thing that I think will be per- 
haps a little more practical and potent, and 
it is in that regard that I look upon the 
work of this Commission as of supreme im- 
portance. 

In the beginning God said “Let there be 
Light.” Why do we light the streets of our 
cities? Why is it that crime seeks darkness 
and not light? This Commission was con- 
stituted, and in my judgment its most im- 
portant purpose is to turn on the light, to 
bring the facts as to the industrial condi- 
tions in this country to the attention of the 
American people. 

The President of the United States in one 
of those eloquent and felicitous addresses 
which he knows so well how to deliver, last 
fall stated, the opinion of the world is the 
mistress of the world. It is speaking largely 
the truth. The opinion of America is mis- 
tress of America, and no unjust, oppressive 
or unlawful practice can endure, law or no 
law, when you turn upon them the search- 
light of publicity. 

It is undoubtedly an important duty, as 
I understand it, of this Commission, Mr. 
Chairman, to report and recommend such 
legislation as in the judgment of its members 
the necessity of the situation requires. But in 
my opinion a far higher and more important 
duty is to lay the entire facts of the industria 
situation before the American people, and to 
that end you have traveled to all parts of 
this country, you have given every one an 
opportunity to be heard, and you have 
collected what, in my judgment, when it is 
adequately published, notwithstanding the 
fact that many of us probably have not 
contributed much to this discussion, will 
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be an invaluable mine of information for the 
American people. 

And, now I wish to read a brief extract 
which recently directed my attention, from 
the remarks of a distinguished Italian states- 
man, Senor Pasquale Flore. He said: 


“On the other hand, consider for a moment that 
complex and ominous question, which, day by day, 
in all countries, grows more demonstrative; the so- 
called social question. It represents the undefined 
but unceasing movement on the part of the work- 
men and the proletariat clamoring for greater com- 
fort and better treatment, greater development of 
the industries and commerce, so that they may more 
largely participate in the profit and be able to sat- 
isfy the increasing needs of life. The religious 
sentiment, which urged the people to tolerate pri- 
vation and actual suffering in the hope of the life 
that is to come, has lost much of its strength, and 
the proletariat and the working classes demand at 
once more comfort and more work.” 


Wages must be higher, they must con- 
stantly tend to increase, not because the 
laboring man so wills, but because of pros- 
perity and progress of this country and of 
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every country. It is the duty of every 
man that labors, as the great mass of 
people do—and Iwill include in that pro- 
fessional men, I will include professional 
men, lawyers—it is the duty of every man 
that labors to desire that those who come 
after him in his calling shall have better 
profits than he had, unless he is unusually 
fortunate, and that means progress, and it 
means increased purchasing ability on 
the part of the masses. Why, we hear 
much of the burning of gasoline and the 
opening of champagne on the “Great White 
Way.” What does it amount to? Nothing 
at all as to the prosperity of this country, but 
it is the ability to purchase by the great 
masses of people that you see every day on 
the streets, in which the prosperity of the 
country, the prosperity of its railroads and 
every great industrial interest itself is abso- 
lutely involved. And any idea that wages 
must be progressively reduced means simple 
national degeneration and decay. 





THE PSALM OF LABOR 


[By Apa M. Srimson, Holly, Colo.) 


For centuries I have served mankind. For ages 
I have borne the burdens of the world. 


I have stirred the earth. I have made it to bring 


forth increase. 

I have caused the desert to blossom and changed 
the wilderness into a garden. 

I have garnered the grain. I have gathered the 
fruit. 

I have fed the world. 
for all the people. 


I have provided food 


I have tamed wild beasts and made them the 
servants of man. 

I have woven fibers into cloth and fashioned gar- 
ments. I have clothed the people. 


I have hewn down mountains and transformed 
the rock into human habitation. 


I have felled the giants of the forest and made 
them furnish comfort and protection to man. 

I have gone down into the bowels of the earth 
and forced her to give up her treasure. 


I have wrought in the glare of the furnace, un- 
daunted by the hissing of steam and clanging of 
steel. 


I have enriched the nations. I have produced 


the wealth of the world. 
But mine eyes have been blinded, and my hands 
have been shackled. ~ 


I did not see that the wealth I had created was 
mine nor that the things of life belonged to me. 


But the scales are falling from my eyes. I am 
beginning to see. 

I will arise in my strength. I will break my 
chains. 

I will bring comfort and abundance to all. I will 


bring peace and joy to the multitude. 

All mankind will be blessed, all the inhabitants 
of the earth made glad. 

For I am greater than greed. I am migliier than 
mammon. 


I am LABOR. 











~ 










A. F. oF L. OFFICE BUILDING 


GROUND BROKEN 


N OCTOBER 28th, with very simple 
ceremonies, the first soil was turned 
for the building that is to be the home 

of the general labor movement of America. 
Upon invitation of President Gompers, 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, a member of the 
United Mine Workers of America, removed 
the first spadeful of earth. He was fol- 
lowed by President Gompers and Secretary 
Morrison. There was assembled on the 
site, at the ground-breaking ceremonies, 
several other officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, many labor men of Wash- 
ington and other places, and the two fra- 
ternal delegates from the British Trade 
Union Congress to the San Francisco Con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. (Messrs. E. Bevin 
and C. G. Ammon). 

The erection of this building represents 
the attainment of a desire that has long 
been held by the members of the trade union 
movement of America. The new building 
is described in a section of the Executive 
Council’s report to the San Francisco Con- 
vention, and is quoted for the information 
of our readers, as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR OFFICE BUILD- 
ING. 


In the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in Boston in 1903, a resolution was adopted 
instructing the Executive Council to investigate 
the cost of purchasing a lot and constructing 
a suitable office building. Although the need 
and the advantage of such a building were ap- 
preciated, yet, so many other more immediate 
needs intervened that the office building proposal 
was deferred from year to year. The Denver, 
1908, Convention authorized the E. C. to expend 
$80,000 for the purchase of land and the erection 
of an office building thereon. The local trades 
and federal labor unions directly affiliated to the 
A. F. of L. had already voted in favor of a loan 
of $50,000 from the defense fund for this purpose. 
The E. C. was instructed to devise ways and 
means to raise the additional $30,000. The need 
for such a building has grown increasingly urgent 
as the scope of the work of the A. F. of L. has in- 
creased with the growth of its membership, and 
the widening of its activities. 

The E. C. then took up consideration of various 
sites and office buildings with a view to reporting 
specific plans to the convention, in order to carry 
out the long deferred purpose of securing at the 
nation’s capital a building which should belong to 
the wage-earners of the nation. 
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The Seattle Convention asked the E. C. 
to secure definite data as to lots, size, cost 
of building, and cost of maintenance. In the report 
of the E. C. to the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion it was stated that the investigation had 
been made. The convention authorized and 
directed us to purchase a site and erect a building 
for office purposes for the A. F. of L., and its de- 
partments, and such other unions for which the 
structure might be suitable. The convention again 
directed the use of such funds as had been au- 
thorized by previous conventions in action upon 
this subject, as well as the raising of other funds 
that might be necessary to carry out the purpose. 

The resident members of the E.C. sub- 
mitted at our January session the sites and 
buildings that were available for an office build- 
ing. During our April meeting we personally 
investigated the various sites and decided that the 
one best suited to our needs was on the northwest 
corner of Ninth Street and Massachusetts Avenue 
Northwest. This lot was purchased for the sum 
of $40,000. 

The lot contains 5,133 square feet. The Massa- 
chusetts Avenue front is 60.83 feet, and the 
frontage on Ninth Street is 138 feet deep. The 
lot runs back at an angle which makes the width 
on the end of the lot 37.74 feet. That part of the 
lot which is 37.74 feet wide is 68.10 feet long. 

We selected Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison 
and James O’Connell as trustees with authority 
to make the purchase, to enter into the con- 
tract for the erection of a suitable building and 
to borrow the necessary money for its erection. 
It developed that there was an irregularity in the 
title growing out of a transfer of the properry 
which occurred in 1817. Suit was begun ina court 
of equity to remedy the defect in the title. This 
suit is in the name of the trustees, and the expense 
is to be borne by the former owners of the prop- 
erty. The matter will undoubtedly be adjudicated 
and the title cleared. We have a guarantee from 
the Real Estate Title Insurance Company and the 
Columbia Title Insurance Company of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for safeguarding the title to the 
property, or, in other words, to afford insurance 
against any claim arising under the title. 

In considering plans for the office building, the 
trustees have consulted the officers of the various 
departments of the A. F. of L. in an advisory 
capacity. Many meetings have been held, as it was 
necessary to exercise the greatest care and wisdom 
in carrying out this purpose. Samuel Gompers 
acted as chairman, and Frank Morrison as secre- 
tary of the committee. The firm of Milburn, 
Heister & Company, architects, was selected 
to make the plans for the new building, and also 
to act as superintendent of construction. The 
plans were approved by the trustees and endorsed 
by the advisory council. The building is to con- 
sist of five stories and a basement. Twelve build- 
ing contractors were invited to submit bids for the 



























































construction. These bids were opened in public, 
September 18, 1915. 

he bids varied from $92,300 to $130,000. On 
October 7, 1915, the trustees entered into a contract 
with the R. P. Whitty Company, contractors, 
in the city of Washington, after several changes 
in material and construction were agreed to that 
reduced the contract price to $90,450. The con- 
tract provides that the building shall be completed 
on April 7, 1916. 

Upon the site when it was purchased was stand- 
ing a finely built old mansion with a slave pen 
in the rear. These of course have been razed to 
the ground, but before doing so photographs were 
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made of them, framed, and appropriately desig- 
nated. On that site in which slave owners and slaves 
dwelt, the temple of Labor, the A. F. of L. office 
building will be 

Ground has been broken and in the course of a 
few months the cornerstone will be laid. The cor- 
nerstone will be contributed by Henry Gompers, 
a member of the Granite Cutters’ International 
Union, who was the’first office boy of the A. F. of L. 
The date of the laying of the cornerstone is not yet 
determined. We recommend {that the E. C. be 
authorized to prepare suitable arrangements for 
the laying of the cornerstone and also for the 
dedication of the building. 





THAT “INVASION 


BY COMMISSION” 


EDITORIAL 


In the October issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST was published an editorial en- 


titled ‘‘Invasion by Commission.” 


The editorial was based upon the principles involved 


in the right of the Barbers’ Union of Pueblo, Colorado, to the control of the Barbers’ Union 


Card. 


Mr. E. E. McLaughlin, Chairman, in the name of the Industrial Commission of Colo- 


rado, took exception to the editorial, and wrote me claiming that I had done the Industrial 
Commission an injustice and asking*that his letter to me setting forth his position should 
be given equal publicity in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST with the editorial. I wrote him 
that I had no desire to do the commission an injustice but that the information upon which 
the editorial was based had been given me from several official sources and that it would 
be necessary to make further investigation before taking any action in regard to his request. 

Immediately I wrote to several labor men who were in a position to have intimate 
first-hand information in regard to the incident in question. The correspondence upon 
this incident is of such importance that it is published in full. The principle involved 
is one of fundamental importance to the whole labor movement and to human freedom. 

The whole incident was considered by the convention of the Colorado State Federa- 
tion of Labor at its last meeting and the convention adopted a resolution demanding amend- 
ment of the law which would take from the commission any power that might be inter- 
preted as authorizing it to regulate wages, hours of work, or in any way infringing upon the 
constitutional rights and liberties of the wage-earners. This resolution I also publish.—S. G. 


labor in Colorado against this newly created indus- 
trial body. In so far as the commission usurps 
power not given to it and invades the domain of 
craft regulations unfairly, the commission will 


THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF COLORADO. 
Denver, Couo., October 11, 1915. 


Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 





Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Gomrers: Our commission has 
had called to its attention an editorial in the Oc- 
tober AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, in which the 
commission is criticised for its alleged action in the 
matter affecting the Pueblo Barbers’ Union. 

The editorial in question is based upon an in- 
correct report of the facts to you, and while this 
report was no doubt given in the best of faith, yet 
it is so far at variance with the actual facts that we 
deem it well to give you the truth. 

We assume that while your editorial was critical 
of the commission, yet you have no desire to mis- 
represent the commission nor to prejudice organized 





merit criticism, but in so far as the commission 
abides by the law and carries out its provisions and 
seeks to deal justly and fairly between both sides in 
an industrial dispute, we assume that you will com- 
mend the commission and speak in a fair and impar- 
tial manner of it. 

In correction of the facts stated in your editorial, 
we will say: 

(1) The commission did not “decide that the shop- 
keeper must be given a certain number of days to 
make up his mind to charge the price demanded 
by the union before having the union card removed.” 
The commission made no ruling on that point 
whatever. Both sides appealed to the commis- 
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sion, and the commission heard both sides infor- 
mally and stated that it would not attempt to bind 
either side, but would merely use its good offices 
in attempting to adjust the dispute. Both sides 
voluntarily, without being ordered to do so by the 
commission, agreed that the proprietor of the union 
shop should have a certain number of days in which 
to decide whether he would comply with the re- 
quests of the union. 

(2) The commission did not forbid the Barbers’ 
Union of Pueblo from removing a union card from 
the shop. When the matter came before the com- 
mission, the question of removing the union card 
was suggested by the union representatives, and 
the commission merely requested and suggested 
that that action be not taken for a few days be- 
cause it would precipitate a new phase of the 
controversy and would tend to cloud the main 
issue, which was the elimination of the razor 
sharpening machine. When the commission ex- 
plained this view of the matter to the Barbers’ 
Union representatives, they agreed, and without 
any compulsion or without being ordered to do so, 
kept the union card in the shop. Asyoustate, the 
union finally won the dispute, and the matter was 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

The commission does not claim all the credit for 
settling the dispute, but it does claim the credit 
for having helped to arrange a working agreement 
between two parties, a truce, as it were, which kept 
them from coming to an open break and enabled 
them to peaceably settle their dispute. 

The commission did not make a ruling or an order 
upon the power or right to remove union shop cards, 
and has not assumed jurisdiction over any such 
matter. 

(3) Your editorial then defines the power of the 
commission and, of course not intentionally, omits 
the greatest power the commission has, which is its 
power to investigate industrial disputes. The 
powers which you enumerate as belonging to the 
commission leave out this comprehensive power 
over industrial disputes. We enclose a copy of 
the law, showing the omission. After quoting a 
portion of the powers of the commission, your edito- 
rial then says ‘‘though the jurisdiction of the 
commission was clearly defined, limited and easily 
ascertained, that newly made body has usurped the 
authority to interfere with the rules which the 
Barbers’ Union had established to regulate relations 
with their employers.’’ This criticism, we feel, 
would not have been made if you had had before 
you that other paragraph of the law giving us the 
power to investigate industrial disputes and con- 
ciliate and adjust them. This power is that of 
compulsory investigation, and you will note that 
sections 27-33 inclusive, prohibit either side from 
doing anything in the nature of a lockout or strike 
while the investigation is going on. We believe 
that under this power there might have been cuffi- 
cient warrant to have asked either side to leave 
everything in statu quo until the dispute was finally 
adjusted. 

But the commission did not invoke this power. 
It acted purely in its capacity as a state board to 
promote voluntary conciliation and it suggested 
that neither side take any steps to precipitate a con- 
flict until it had endeavored to adjust the dispute. 

Permit us to point out another matter. These 
provisions cited in the paragraphs mentioned in 
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our new industrial law in Colorado, do not perma- 
nently take away the right to strike or lockout 
or to remove union cards or do any other thing 
which the union may desire to do. They tem- 
porarily take away the right to strike or lockout 
pending investigation, so that neither the employer 
nor the employe can permavently lose any right 
which he had before the law was passed, since the 
moment the commission makes its award, either 
side can do as it pleases. 

Therefore, the commission can not invade the 
rights of any labor union or of any employer of labor 
since the law can only temporarily suspend their 
action in any matter. We may add that there is 
doubt if the commission has the power to prohibit 
the removal of a union shop card, and we repeat 
that the commission never exercised any such power. 

But we believe that in so far as the law clearly 
defines certain powers which the commission has, 
namely, to suspend strikes and lockouts pending 
investigation of the dispute, that labor will welcome 
such a law for three reasons: 

(1) Because the law compels employers and em- 
ployes to come together in conference, face each 
other and talk matters over. 

(2) It provides an impartial means of ascertain- 
ing every fact in any industrial controversy. 

(3) It provides a waiting period in which both 
sides have a chance to cool off, and calmly consider 
matters before industrial war actually begins. 

The Industrial Commission of Colorado is am- 
bitious to fairly administer these provisions of the 
law and to deal so impartially with both sides in 
industrial disputes that it may bring conciliation 
and peace rather than bitterness and warfare. 

Trusting that you will give this letter of ex- 
planation publicity in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, we are 

Yours very truly, 

THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF COLORADO, 

By E. E. McLAuGHLIn, Commissioner. 


To this communication, I made the fol- 

lowing reply: 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 19, 1915. 
Mr. E. E. McLauGuuin, Commissioner, 
Industrial Commission of Colorado, 
Capitol Building, Denver, Colo. 

DeaAR Sir: Your interesting communication, 
dated October 11, reached here the 15th, while I 
was in Indianapolis attending the funeral services 
of the late Mr. James Kirby, President of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
Since my return I have been engaged in the closing 
work in connection with the November issue 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and also with the 
preparation of the reports which are to be sub- 
mitted to the San Francisco Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. Hence I have 
been unable to give your communication earlier 
attention, and even now it is impossible to give it 
the attention it deserves. 

Of course the information upon which my 
criticism of the action of the commission was 
based was forwarded to me from several sources, 
personal and official, and I had no reason to doubt 
its authenticity and accuracy. 

I should say that I am making inquiry from those 

















who have furnished me with the first information, 
and others. 

Upon one thing you may rest assured, that it has 
not been and is not now my intention to attribute 
any wrongful course or purpose to any one when 
the same is undeserved, and if as you say there is no 
basis for the criticism, it will be clearly set forth. 

Inasmuch as I am to leave here on October 30 for 
San Francisco, and will be away from the office for 
fully five weeks, it will be impossible to receive the 
information I desire prior to my leaving, and hence 
the publication of your letter, with such statement 
as may be necessary to be made by me, can not be 
considered before the December issue, but I can 
assure you there will be no unnecessary delay. 

In addition I should say that the tone of your 
letter is agreeably cordial, and the matter will be 
treated by me in that same spirit, and I thank 
you too for sending me a copy of the law and point- 
ing out some of the “‘powers’”’ vested in the com- 
mission by the law. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


As already stated in the introduction to 
this subject, I at once wrote to several men 
in the labor movement of Colorado, who 
were in a position to give, not only the facts 
in the case, but the viewpoint of labor, the 
subtlety of the transaction as workmen 
best feel and know. To these letters 
I received the following replies: 


JOURNEYMEN Barsers’ Locat Union, No. 219. 
PuEBLO, CoLoraDo, Oct. 25, 1915. 
Mr. SAMUEL GompErs, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 

DEAR SIR AND:\BROTHER: Your letter of the 20th 
inst., inclosing copy of letter from Mr. E. E. Mc- 
Laughlin, Chairman of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Colorado, with inquiries in regard to the 
controversy between the Pueblo Journeymen Bar- 
bers’ Union, and an employer of this city, which 
controversy came before the commission, received 
and contents carefully noted. 

First I will answer your questions in regard to 
whether the commission ordered that the barber’s 
card should not be removed from the shop in ques- 
tion and in reply to that question will say that the 
commission did not give that order but that the 
commission used the power of the law, in an indirect 
way, to allow the proprietor of this shop to retain 
the shop card until the matter in controversy had 
been adjusted. 

Perhaps it would be well, in view of the fact that 
this matter has reached a point where it has become 
of almost, you might say, a question of state if not 
national importance, that I should give you the whole 
history of the case in order that you may know the 
whole facts and judge for yourself if the position 
taken by Mr. McLaughlin, and the statement 
made by him in this letter is entirely consistent 
with the facts. 

Sometimes a partial statement of the truth is 
worse than none at all, and I believe that this 
applies to the statement of Mr. McLaughlin, and 
while I would not accuse him of any misstatement 
of fact, I believe that he has left out some very 
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important facts that would leave a wrong impres- 
sion, and which if added to what he has written 
would change the complexion of the entire matter. 
As to this I will let you be the judge. 

In the first place the laws of our local union pro- 
vide for a unionshop. This is asystem that We have 
spent years to build up, and is a system that we be- 
lieve has aided us very materially in securing the 
excellent conditions we have secured for our mem- 
bership in this jurisdiction, and which is not ex- 
celled in any other part of the country for the mem- 
bers of our craft. 

I am enclosing you a copy of the by-laws, rules, 
and regulations of local 219, and will refer you to 
sections 57 and 58,the provisions of which have a 
pertinent bearing on the controversy in question. 

In the early part of August, 1915, Mr. O. B. 
Forshey, proprietor of a shop at 219 North Main 
Street, this city, installed a razor sharpening ma- 
chine, and advertised the fact very extensively that 
he would sharpen safety razor blades at a price 
below that specified by our union. We waited 
upon him and endeavored to secure some adjust- 
ment of the matter, but as the Industrial Commis- 
sion law had just gone into effect, Mr. Forshey 
knew the provisions of this law, and also knew 
the law of our local union, in regard to the removal 
of shop cards, and that as soon as the union re- 
moved shop card that the men employed in his shop 
would walk out, as the removal of the shop card 
would, technically at least, mean that we had 
called a strike in his shop, and would subject us to 
the penalties provided in the newly enacted indus- 
trial commission law of this state. 

The union after giving the matter due considera- 
tion, decided to notify the commission that we 
had a controversy with the proprietor of this shop, 
and that after the required thirty days, as is pro- 
vided in this law, that we would call a strike in 
this shop. 

Mr. Frank P. Lannon, a member of the commis- 
sion, visited Pueblo and notified Mr. Forshey, and 
myself, as a representative of the union, that 
a hearing would be given both sides in the con- 
troversy on August 24, at the offices of the com- 
mission in the Capitol Building in Denver, and for 
both sides to be present, or have representatives 
present. Mr. Lannon also notified me at that time, 
in my office, only the two of us being present, 
not to take the shop card out of the shop in ques- 
tion until this hearing had been held, as to do so 
would subject the union to the penalties as provided 
in the law. The reason that he gave me this notice 
was that he had been informed by Mr. Forshey of 
our law which provided that the men should follow 
a card when same was removed. 

Mr. John T. Brooks and myself, as representa- 
tives of the union, accompanied by Mr. W. S. 
Palmer, our attorney, of this city, appeared before 
the commission, on August 24. Upon being asked 
by the commission to state our case we immediately, 
through our attorney, entered an objection as to the 
commission’s having jurisdiction in this case, for 
this reason; that the law provides that the com- 
mission only has jurisdiction in cases where it is a 
question of wages or hours of labor, and this 
controversy we claimed was a case of breach of 
contract, as we claimed that Mr. Forshey had 
violated his contract, which he had signed with local 
219. 
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_ The members of the commission, had a consulta- 
tion, and finally refused to decide on the question 
raised, and said that they would then hear the case 
in an informal way, but first asked if both parties to 
the controversy would agree to abide by any deci- 
sion given by the members of thecommission. Mr. 
Forshey agreed to abide by their decision; acting as 
representative for the union I refused to abide by 
any decision that they might make, as I still main- 
tained that they were without jurisdiction in this 
case. 

Both sides stated their side of their case; our side 
the same as outlined above; of course Mr. Forshey 
had his arguments to make. After the hearing the 
commission got Mr. Forshey into a private con- 
ference, to which our attorney was not allowed. 

After this private conference one of the mem- 
bers of the commission came to me and made the 
following proposition: that Mr. Forshey be given a 
period of ten days, or until September 4, to decide 
whether he would remove the razor grinding ma- 
chine or give up the shop card peaceably, and when 
this proposition was made we were given to under- 
stand that if the commission so decided they could 
hold out for the full period of thirty days before we 
could remove the shop card without subjecting 
ourselves to the penalties as provided in this law. 

After giving the matter consideration, Mr. Brooks 
and myself decided that we would accept this pro- 
posal as being the lesser of the two evils, and a con- 
tract to that effect was drawn up. 

Mr. Forshey got rid of the machine by the 4th 
of September, and the matter was dropped, but 
the members of this union and of organized labor 
generally in this state believed that this law was 
intended to be in the interest of labor. Now, if 
every union has to go to large expense, and wait 
for a period of thirty days to enforce a contract 
with an employer the law as interpreted by the 
commission will eventually work to the great detri- 
ment of our movement. 

I feel like apologizing for the great trouble that 
I am putting you toin this case, and that I am 
imposing upon you, by giving you all the de- 
tails that have only to do with the affairs of one 
local union; but there is a principle behind this, 
and while this is the only union affected, if this law 
is carried out to its logical conclusion, it endangers 
the future welfare of many organizations. 

As I presume that you will pass through here on 
your way out to, or returning from San Francisco, 
to the convention, I am in hopes that you can 
stop either here or in Denver and secure at first 
hand all the information in detail, and judge for 
yourself if the statement issued by Mr. McLaughlin, 
is consistent, or is born out by the facts in this 
case. Should you decide to do so I will be glad 
to meet you at any place, and furnish you with all 
possible aid in securing the full details of the case, 
and the working and intention of the law, in as 
short a time as is possible. 

Hoping that I have given you the information 
desired in as complete a manner as possible, and 
that I have not imposed upon your time in making 
it too lengthy, and thanking you for your considera- 
tion of this matter, with very best wishes and 
kind personal.regards, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
Ep ANDERSON, 
Secretary, Local 219. 
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PUEBLO TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY. 


PUEBLO, CoLoRADO, Oct. 25, 1915. 


Mr. SaMuEL GompeErs, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: In reply to yours of the 
21st instant will state as near the facts in the case 
as I can call to mind at this time. 

Mr. O. B. Forshey had a patent grinding machine 
in his barber shop and was advertising the fact 
that he would grind safety blades for the sum of 35 
cents per dozen, which is contrary to the laws of 
our local union of which I am a member, as you will 
probably note by the by-laws, a copy of which, I 
presume, you have. 

We called a meeting and decided to appoint a 
committee, to wait on Mr. Forshey and try to adjust 
the difference, but the answer from him was to the 
effect that he could not see that he was violating 
any part of a contract with the local and he re- 
fused absolutely to treat with this committee. The 
laws of the Barbers’ Union are such that when a card 
is removed that it necessarily calls a strike; Mr. 
Forshey was aware of this fact and dared us to re- 
move the card under penalty of provisions of the 
new law; namely, the Industrial Commission Act. 

We immediately notified the commission that if in 
thirty days our request had not been complied with 
we would remove our card and call a strike. . They 
in turn notified our local through our secretary Mr. 
Ed. Anderson to appear in Denver, 120 miles away, 
on August 24, and we would be given a hearing. 

On the date set by the commission we appointed a 
committee, which consisted of Mr. Ed. Anderson 
and myself,to go to Denver and{meet the com- 
mission. We in the meantime had employed an 
attorney in the case. 

We proceeded to Denver on the above date and 
appeared before the commission at 10 o’clock. They 
called the court to order and informed us to go 
ahead and state our case. Mr. Palmer, our at- 
torney, immediately objected to the procedure, 
claiming that the commission had no jurisdiction 
in the case. The commission then held a con- 
ference or whispered conversation and told us 
they would hear our case, but neither side would be 
bound by their decision, but would withhold their 
decision as to their jurisdiction. We then gave our 
side of the controversy, and Mr. Forshey did like- 
wise. 

They then called Mr. Forshey out of the room 
and held a secret conference with him and would not 
admit either ourselves or our attorney. Then Mr. 
Forshey made a proposition to us to give him ten 
days, or until Saturday, September 4, and he would 
either remove the machine or give up the card 
peaceably. 

We accepted this proposal and when the time 
arrived the machine had been removed and the 
matter was dropped. When the agreement had 
been signed the commission informed our com- 
mittee that in case the case was not settled amicably 
we must appear again before we took the card out 
of this shop. 

These are the true facts in the case, and I hope 
they will help you to form some definite idea as to the 
merits in the case. As far as I can judge, the act is 
vicious and should be repealed, as it is a corporation 

















measure and intended to effect the Open shop 
system. 
Hoping this information is satisfactory, I am, 
Yours fraternally, 
J. T. Brooks, 
Secretary, Pueblo Trades and Labor Assembly. 


In Mr. Anderson’s letter to Mr. Doyle, 
the same information is given as in the 
letter to me. However, I quote these 
interesting paragraphs: 


“In regard to the union’s agreement that the 
shop card be left in the shop ten days after the 
hearing, that was agreed to, as the lesser of the 
two evils, as it was suggested that if this was not 
agreed to that the commission could wait thirty 
days before rendering a decision, during which time 
the card would have to remain in the shop. 

“Your statement to Mr. Gompers that the union 
was forbidden to remove the shop card was cor- 
rect, as this union runs on the union shop principle, 
and if we removed the card, the men would walk 
out with the card, which would practically mean 
a strike, and we were forbidden to call any strike 
until the commission had investigated the matter. 


“In our agreement to leave the card in the shop 
for ten days after the hearing, we were under the 
opinion at that time that the commission had the 
power to compel us to leave it there, and for us to 
object to this proposal would injure our cause before 
the commission, or in other words we figured that we 
had nothing to lose and all to gain by agreeing to 
this proposal. 

The commission ordered us to come to Denver, 
and there was no request about it as they claimed 
that in accordance with section 28 of the law they 
had the power to compel the attendance of any one 
whom they wished to summon before them, and com- 
pel them to produce any or all books or papers 
that they may deem necessary.” 





COLORADO STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
DENVER, CotorapDo, Nov. 1, 1915. 
Mr. Samus. Gompers, President, . 
American Federation of Labor, 
San Francisco, eg aur 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: The following is a copy 
of Resolution No. 7, as per your request: 

WHEREAS, organized labor always has, and now 
does represent the principles which uplift man- 
kind by enabling the individual to adopt a better 
mode of living, thereby establishing better homes 
and substantial patriotism which is the foundation of 
good government, and, 

Wuereas, The last legislature of the state of 
Colorado saw fit to enact a Workingmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which we deem to be inadequate, and, 

Wuereas, In said act a commission was em- 
powered to regulate wages and hours of labor,thereby 
depriving us of our constitutional rights and in- 
fringes upon our liberties, be it therefore 

Resolved, By the State Federation of Labor in 
regular annual session assembled, that we go on 
record as being opposed to this law as enacted, and 
that we recommend that our officers and general 
membership use all of their efforts, influence and 
good offices to bring about a sufficient and legal 
amendment to this statute. 
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With best wishes for a successful convention, I 
beg to remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
W. T. Hickey, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Colorado State Federation of Labor. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
San Francisco, Cau., November 12, 1915. 
Mr. E. E. McLAvUGHLIN,. Commissioner, 
Industrial Commission of Colorado, 
Capitol Building, Denver, Colorado. 

Dear Stir: As I wrote you in my letter of Oc- 
tober 19, it was necessary for me to obtain more 
comprehensive and definite information before re- 
plying to your letter. Immediately I wrote to sev- 
eral officials of the labor movement of Colorado 
who were in a position to have first-hand informa- 
tion in regard to the incident and its discussion. 
Some of this information reached me at Washington 
before leaving for this city for the annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, and the 
rest I received since coming here. At the very 
earliest opportunity, therefore, I am _ replying 
to your letter in which you state that I have done 
the Industrial Commission of Colorado an injustice 
and have misinterpreted the actions of the com- 
mission. 

The letters from the labor men of Colorado con- 
firm the information that was first given me, and I ° 
am publishing your letter as well as the entire 
correspondence in the case, for I think it will serve 
the best interests of all concerned for all to have the 
best opportunity to become acquainted with the 
purposes, the policies and the ideals of the men in 
the labor movement of Colorado, as well as that all 
may judge whether I did your commission an in- 
justice in my editorial in the October issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

It is because we realize that we must be in a 
position to direct those things which concern us so 
intimately and so vitally that we have consistently 
refused to delegate to outside authorities control 
over regulation of working conditions in private 
industry and over the determination of those things 
that vitally concern our welfare industrially, as 
well as otherwise. 

The trade union movement has always main- 
tained that the fundamental right that must be 
assured to all free working men is the right to con- 
trol their labor power, their creative ability. This 
power is essentially personal, inseparable from mind 
and inseparable from the brain and the muscles, 
and the living body of the workers. Control over 
labor power means control over the individual. It 
is for this reason that the workers of the trade 
union movement refuse to delegate this control 
to any outside authority, even temporarily, as you 
express it in your letter. We maintain, and right- 
fully maintain, that the minute thispower is vested 
in an outside authority, that moment freedom 
ceases. Free workers can not be free at one time 
and under the control of an outside authority at 
another time. Or to use the well-known phrase, 
the workers can not exist part free and part slave. 

It seems to me that because you did not grasp 
the meaning and the importance of this fundamental 
principle you fail to grasp the spirit and the pur- 
pose of the trade union organizations and hence 
you fail to see the significance of their protest 
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against the course of the Industrial Commission 
in regard to the Pueblo Barber’ Union. 

You say that the commission made no ruling in 
regard to the removal of the union card from the 
window of the barber shop, but that both the Barbers’ 
Union and the proprietor of the shop appealed to 
the commission. 

You will note in the letter of the Secretary of the 
Barbers’ Union of Pueblo he makes the state- 
ment that the union did not appeal to the com- 
mission but merely gave the notification of its 
intention to remove the card from the window 
at the end of thirty days. This notification was 
given because it was the understanding of the 
union that this was a legal requirement. According 
to your interpretation of the incident, both parties 
voluntarily entered into an agreement on August 24 
that the union card should not be removed prior 
to September 4. The letters from the labor officials 
clearly indicate that the impression prevailed that 
the commission interpreted its powers to include 
authority to direct the union to leave the card 
in the window during the thirty days specified in 
the letter. You say you made no ruling upon this 
point. The trade unionists assert that they asked 
for a ruling but could obtain nothing definite, but 
were given the impression that the commission 
interpreted its powers to include that course of 
action. Since there was this general belief that the 
commission could order that the card could not be 
taken from the window for thirty days and the 
commission did not officially deny this interpreta- 
tion, the officials of the union, as they state, thought 
they had nothing to lose by entering into the agree- 
ment to leave the card for ten days, but had con- 
siderable to gain. 

This is the action which you term “voluntary.” 
Of course “force’’ was not used to cause them to 
enter into the agreement but, certainly they did not 
voluntarily choose the line of action as being 
in accord with their best concepts of the welfare of 
the workers and the maintenance of standards 
and regulations that would conserve their best 
interests. As they assert in their letter, they felt 
that to concede to the industrial commission or 
any other outside authority the right to interfere 
in the voluntary trade contracts between unions 
and employers was to relinquish protection that 
had been secured as the result of struggle and of 
years of endeavor. Their action was anything but 
veluntary. 

The situation was of the unfortunate nature 
that the trade union movement has always main- 
tained that would result from policies of political 
interference in industrial relations in private indus- 
tries. 

You say that the commission did not make a rul- 
ing or an order upon the power or right to remove 
union shop cards and has not assumed jurisdiction 
over such matter. From the facts as related in 
the letters which I received, it is evident that even 
if the commission did not voluntarily exercise that 
authority it secured the same result by indirec- 
tion. Whether the wage-earners are deprived 
of their rights openly and by arbitrary action or 
by the exercise ‘of an intangible, insidious force, 
is not the question in which they are vitally con- 
cerned. What they must have and what they will 
have if they are to remain free workers is the 
right to control their industrial relations with their 
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employers and in accord with their best concepts of 
what will promote their well-being. 

You say that my criticism of the Industrial Com- 
mission was unwarranted because the law specifi- 
cally authorized the commission to investigate in- 
dustrial disputes and to endeavor to conciliate and 
adjust them, and that this power vested in the 
commission is compulsory. Although you deny 
exercising the power which the labor men have 
stated was exercised, yet by interpretation of your 
powers under the law, you assert that authority to 
do the action imputed to you is given to you under 
the law. This is evidently the same impression that 
your commission gave to the members of the Barbers’ 
Union of Pueblo and you and they injected this 
opinion in them so firmly that the commission 
secured the “voluntary” adjustment of the dispute 
which is so gratifying to the commission. 

The principle at issue is a fundamental and a 
vital one to the trade union movement as well as the 
basic principle underlying all freedom. Only 
after centuries of struggle did the workers establish 
the right to enter into voluntary contracts with 
employers. They can not afford to allow a prece- 
dent to be established that an industrial commis- 
sion or any authority has the right to interfere in 
their trade contracts. 

By interpretation, if I understand your posi- 
tion as stated in your letter, you assert that the 
Colorado Industrial Commission has the right 
to regulate trade contracts temporarily. You seem 
to think that the word “temporary” ought to 
remove any objection to the exercise of power of 
this nature, but if the right to control these things 
concerned in trade contracts is delegated to the 
industrial commission for thirty days a principle 
is conceded under the application of which this 
power could be extended to sixty days, ninety days, 
a year, or two years, or for an unlimited time. 

An appreciation and a knowledge of the funda- 
mental importance of this principle has been ground 
into the consciousness of the workers by the actual 
conditions under which they work by the difficulties 
that confront them in their effort to secure higher 
wages, shorter workdays and better working con- 
ditions. The wage-earners know by experience 
the forces that ‘are opposed to them. They know 
the meaning of the desire, the power, the greed 
for profits. They know that in industry there is 
but one force that stands for human rights and 
human welfare and seeks to humanize all conditions 
of industry, artd that that power is the voluntary 
labor movement, the unity of all those who toil for 
wages. 

Therefore, the wage-earners are not willing to 
concede to any outside authority the right to dic- 
tate, control or regulate industrial relations for 
thirty days, or for one minute. They are unalter- 
ably opposed to the compulsory principle as ap- 
plied to any phase of working conditions for free 
workers. Compulsion means slavery. Upon the 
wage-earners of all ages has fallen the burden of the 
fight against compulsion. In the present day in 
various countries we see them making a splendid 
fight against every effort to foist upon them com- 
pulsion under any guise. The fight of the Colo- 
rado wage-earners against delegating to the Indus- 
trial Commission any compulsory power in connec- 
tion with industrial relations is but a part of the 
world-wide, age-known struggle for freedom. 














In summing up the three beneficial features that 
you attribute to the law creating the Industrial 
Commission and defining its powers you place as 
first the fact that the law compels employers 
and employes to come together in conference. I 
have tried to emphasize and indicate why com- 
pulsion is and will always be a failure. Until 
employers and employes meet voluntarily because 
they know their own best interests are involved, 
conferences will fall short of desired results. Only 
when there is a democratic recognition of common 
interest and common benefits, such as assured under 
the voluntary agreements entered into by trade 
unions and employers, will there be any progress in 
attaining industrial justice. 

In the second place you assert that the Indus- 
trial Commission provides an impartial means of 
ascertaining every fact in any industrial contro- 
versy. I need only refer to the controversy under 
consideration to demonstrate how far this agency 
fails of impartiality. 

In the third place you state that the law provides 
a waiting period in which both sides have a chance 
to cool off and calmly consider matters before 
industrial war actually begins. Surely, you do not 
think that wage-earners will or ought to cool off 
under conditions of industrial injustice? 

A careful investigation of trade union history will 
disclose to you the fact that trade movements are 
not the result of rash, hot-headed, ill-advised deci- 
sions. Industrial disputes are entered upon only 
when it is impossible to secure just demands in 
any other way. Wage-earners know what strikes 
are; they know the suffering that results from 
strikes; they know the dangers and the hard- 
ships and they do not enter upon them lightly. 
Strikes are a demand for justice. They are not an 
evil in themselves, but an indication of existing 
evils that ought to be remedied. Wherever the 
waiting period which you term the cooling off 
period is prescribed by law, experience has demon- 
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strated that that period is used by employers 
in preparation for industrial war, in arming their 
industry, in bringing in strike-breakers, and in 
making every preparation to break the will and 
the desire of the workers for better conditions. 
Thirty days’ time for employers mean thirty days’ 
preparation to defeat a strike—mean thirty days’ 
time within which employes must defer a strike 
or go to jail—mean thirty days of constantly de- 
clining power to enter upon a strike. In other 
words, it is a period of preparation to prevent 
industrial progress. 

It seems to be the general and well-founded 
opinion that the only way to protect the interests 
of the wage-earners of Colorado is to repeal the law 
delegating to the Industrial Commission powers 
which can be interpreted or perverted to authorize 
the commission to stipulate industrial relations. 
Even the brief time which the commission has been 
in existence has given ample confirmation of this 
opinion. That opinion is augmented by the fact 
that the commissioners desire to be impartial and 
profess to have at heart the best interests of the 
wage-earners. It confirms the principle of the 
trade union movement that the workers must retain 
within their own hands power over working con- 
ditions and the right to direct their industrial, 
political and social welfare. 

I shall publish in the December issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST your reply to the edito- 
rial in the October issue entitled “Invasion by 
Commission,’’ together with the correspondence 
upon the matter. This I think is necessary, due to 
the great importance of the principle involved and 
the necessity for giving publicity to the conten- 
tions of the trade unionists in view of the fact that 
you gave such wide publicity in the Colorado press 
to your letter to me in regard to the matter. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Laber. 



























BROTHERHOOD 


The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star is brotherhood, 

For it will bring again to earth 
Her long-lost poesy and mirth; 
Will send new light on every face, 
A kingly power upon the race. 
And till it come, we men are slaves, 

And travel downward to the dust of graves. 


Come, clear the way, then clear the way! 
Blind creeds and kings have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path: 

Our hope is in the aftermath— 

Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again. 

To this event the ages ran; 

Make way for brotherhood—make way for man. 


— Edwin Markham. 

















LABOR’S BEST INVESTMENT 


By JosePH PROEBSTLE 
Secretary, International Union of the United Brewery Workmen 


who refuses to join the organization 

of his trade, with the query ‘‘why 
should I pay my money into your labor 
unions?”’ you can take it for granted that 
he is one creature who wants to get the bene- 
fit of all that which has been accomplished 
by organized labor without any personal 
effort or sacrifices, or else he has not sense 
enough to come in out of the rain. 

The American trade unionists know that 
their labor organizations have brought 
them hundredfold, yes thousandfold, in 
return for their investments, and if we ana- 
lyze the proposition we find that the returns 
grow in proportion to our investments. 
As an illustration I take the Brewery Work- 
ers’ organization. 

In 1886, when the Brewery Workers (or 
rather the Journeymen Brewers) organized, 
they were probably the most exploited and 
mistreated workers of America, with the one 
exception of the Bakery Workers. The 


WY we mien you find a workingman 


Journeymen Brewers’ organization started 


out as a cheap dues-paying organization; the 
local dues were only 25 cents per month, of 
which 10 cents went to their national or- 
ganization. The consequence was—no local 
treasury, and no more funds in the national 
treasury than to pay for the running ex- 
penses of the office. 

The brewery proprietors like all other 
employers were naturally aware of the 
financial as well as of the numerical strength 
of the organization, and decided to exter- 
minate the organization if possible, which 
they demonstrated by the general lockout of 
1888. 

While the employers failed in the end, it 
nevertheless showed that if it would have 
been any other industry except the brewing 
industry the plan would have succeeded. 

From 1886 until the time when the local 
dues were increased and the dues to the na- 
tional organization raised from 10 to 25 
cents per month, but very slow progress was 
made in bettering wages and reducing hours. 

Since 1903 the dues to the interna- 
tional union as well as to the local union 
have been increased again, so that now the 
per capita tax to the international organiza- 
tion is 33% cents per member per month 
without any other except a $7 strike benefit 
to each member. This gives the organiza- 


tion the militant character and is respon- 
sible for our progress in the reduction of 
hours and the increase in wages. If you 
stop to think that the wages of the Brewery 
Workers twenty-five years ago was between 
$40 and $50 per month by twelve to four- 
teen hours a day’s work, and that now the 
wages are from $18 to $28 per week by an 
almost universal eight-hour working day, you 
will come to the conclusion that the invest- 
ments of these workingmen in the form of 
dues brought thousands upon thousands of 
per cent of interest to them. 

If an organization carries benefit systems, 
such as death and sick benefits, and out-of- 
work benefits, this should not detract from 
the prime object of the labor organization 
but should be carried on, on a separate and 
distinct basis. An organization with a cheap 
dues system which pays a death benefit, can 
not be of any great help in the economic 
struggle of the workers of their trade. 
The confidence of the workers in their fights 
for better conditions depends a great deal 
upon the financial ability of the interna- 
tional organization to support them in case 
of an economic struggle. We see, in many 
instances, strikes inaugurated with no 
ability to support them financially by the 
international organization, and in most 
instances these strikes are the ones which re- 
sult in a defeat for the workers. 

I hope to see the time come when every 
labor organization in America will have a 
sufficient reserve fund to support its entire 
membership at least for one month’s strug- 
gle. We have found that a good reserve 
fund is rather a preventative than an in- 
ducement for strikes. 

While many members in the labor organi- 
zations look upon the accumulation of funds 
by the organization with distrust and dis- 
favor, it is the only safeguard for the 
stability of the labor movement. I hope to 
see the day come when the labor organiza- 
tions throughout the country will invest 
their money in banks of their own—in “‘Co- 
operative Labor Banks,” where the workers 
can borrow in time of peace to develop 
homes, pay back in small instaJlments, and 
are able to get support in time of war, in- 
stead of having the employers in control of 
their funds through arrangements with the 
banks. 
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In the November, 1915, issue of the American Federationist we published the corre- 
spondence from the representatives of organized labor of several countries. While the 
November issue was being printed we received a letter from L. Jouhaux, Secretary of the 
French Trades Union Centre. Because it contains so important an expression it is deemed 
necessary to print it at once. The letter follows. —S. G. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
TO THE NATIONAL TRADE UNION CENTRALS. 

CoMRADEs: In February, 1915, we brought 
to the knowledge of the national trade 
union centrals affiliated with the Inter- 
national Trade Union Secretariat, in agree- 
ment with The General Federation of 
Trades Unions of England, a proposal for 
the transference of the bureau headquarters 
of the international to a neutral country, as 
its operation ought to be assured by a staff 
equally belonging to a neutral country. By 
way of indication, we gave the name of the 
city of Berne, Switzerland, as the one 
possible to be chosen as the provisional seat 
of the internationancs trade union bureau. 

Neither in our mind, nor that of the 
General Federation of Trades Unions, did 
there enter any sentiment of animosity or 
national hatred. 

We wished that the workingmen’s “‘inter- 
national” might contrive to work for the 
good of all, even during this critical period. 

The only favorable responses which came 
to us were from the American Federation of 
Labor of America, the Federation of Labor 
of Australia, and the Trade Union Central of 
Switzerland, this last with reserves. 

The other countries affiliated have ab- 
stained from replying or have been in a 
situation in which a reply was impossible. 
This was the case of Belgium. 

As a counter proposal to ours, we have 
received an invitation to formulate our 
notice so as to call an international con- 
ference which should discuss the question. 

Our reply was negative. 

From the non-realization of the second 
proposal we conclude that it was rejected 
by a majority of the Centrals consulted. 

Today we received an invitation to col- 
laborate with the  Jnternational Bulletin, 
official organ of the trade union international 
bureau, which, it is said, is to reappear 
under the same conditions as before the war. 

To this third proposal, we are obliged 
to reply in the negative. Our collaboration 
in the publication of the . International 
Bulletin would be, in fact, our adhesion as 
to the operation without modification of 
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the personnel and the place of the Inter- 
national Trade Union Secretariat. 

This situation of waiting and inertia is 
liable to continue indefinitely, to the great 
prejudice of the international. 

This is why we again bring to the knowl- 
edge of the national trade union centrals 
our proposal to transfer the bureau of the 
international trade unions to a neutral 
country, its operation to be assured by a 
staff also coming from a neutral country. 

With loyalty we declare to the comrades 
of all countries that our solution is the only 
one that can permit an operation, effective 
and efficacious, of the workers’ international 
during the war. 

We appeal to all the organizations of 
workers not to see in our proposal aught 
else than the desire to aid and establish the 
international life of the people organized in 
the field of production. 

The neutralization of the international bu- 
reau is a measure imposed by circumstances. 

Without ulterior motive regarding the 
personality of the international trade union 
movement, we think that it would be ben- 
eficent to rally again the organized prole- 
tarians of all countries, in giving to each of 
them a full possibility of the common work. 
For that purpose, it is indispensable that 
the high sense of our proposal, disengaged 


.from all personal calculation, should be 


understood, and that it be approved. 

To reflect on the facts, in taking account 
of the events we are impotent to control, 
should be an international matter of con- 
science; this would lead, we do not hesitate 
to say, to an acceptance of our provisional 
solution, limited to the duration of the war. 

We have a lively hope in the impartiality of 
the militants of all the national trade union 
centrals, in their attachment to the interna- 
tional, and it isin this hope that we address 
you our fraternal and trade union greeting. 

Paris, September 20, 1915. For the “Con- 
federation Generals du Travail.” 

L. Jounaux, Secretary. 


Address 33, Rue de la Grange aux Belles, 
Paris, Seine, France. 








| EDITORIALS | sos owe 


The one thing which employers fear in labor organizations is power. Power 
THE is necessary to make these organizations effective. Some 
TOUCHSTONE employers have officially endorsed labor organizations 
OF LABOR'S of the “proper kind.” Of course the proper kind in their 
SUCCESS estimation is the carefully expurgated edition from which 
all evidences of power have been carefully repressed. Such institutions would 
be labor organizations in name only. 

Only where organizations have power do they have effectiveness in 
bringing betterment into the lives of their members. Power can not exist 
unless there exist the sinews and munitions for sustained insistence upon 
demands and rights. The power of an organization is related in a very vital 
sense to membership and to the dues paid into the union treasury. 

Those organizations which are vigorous and powerful to promote the well- 
being of their members are invariably those organizations which have estab- 
lished high dues. Union funds constitute a kind of insurance for those who 
constitute them. Considered from a business viewpoint there is no invest- 
ment that will give so high a rate of returns as union dues. 

When the resources of an organization are ample, wages movements 
may be undertaken with a spirit of confidence and independence that has a 
helpful reaction upon recalcitrant employers. 

Resources facilitate the extension of organization which in turn increases 
the power of the organization through increasing solidarity. Union resources 
put confidence into the unorganized to incur risks resulting from enlistment 
in the ranks of the organized. Union resources protect the workers from 
wage reductions and poorer conditions of work because the power of self- 
defense constitutes a real argument against injury or provocation of contest. 

A low-dues paying policy is not a profitable or a wise policy for organized 
labor. Indeed it would be good business sense to increase dues with every 
wage increase—the wage increase was due to organization and stronger 
organization will in turn bring other wage increases. 

As union dues are increased more benefits can be made increasingly 
helpful and can be extended in variety. These benefits can be managed by 
the organizations more cheaply and more satisfactorily than similar insurance 
can be furnished by state or private agencies. Assuring the unions con- 
trol over these benefits removes all doubt of such assistance in industrial 
disputes. 

Labor organizations embody an ideal but that ideal must rest upon a 
practical basis if the ideal is to become reality. The practical resources to 
make any ideal reality depend in some degree upon the financial resources 
at command. The question of higher dues is one of fundamental importance 
to all workers. It is a matter that must not be pushed aside. It is a mat- 
ter that should be given most careful and wise consideration. It is a fun- 
damental matter because the dues paid in a large measure determine the 


power which the organization exercises for the cause of human welfare. 
(1050) 
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For months past, a constitution for the state of New York has been under 
consideration. The convention that formulated the 


MR. ROOT’S proposed constitution was made up of reactionary 
pyar ou ggad members and was under the domination of a leader 


known the world over as a man of unusual mentality, 
but equally well-known as a man who lacks the heart qualities that are 
necessary to true greatness. 

Senator Elihu Root is rightly distinguished for his power of clear, incisive 
logic—for his legal learning and scrupulous adherence to judicial principles 
and precedent. He has breadth of mind, but he lacks the depth necessary 
to true understanding of the fundamental principles and problems of states- 
manship. 

The proposed constitution for the state of New York reflected the 
characteristics of Mr. Root’s mind. It was an elaborate, closely analyzed 
maze full of intricate, subtle phraseology and provisos that are the ear- 
marks of the legal profession. There was absence of broad simplicity and 
humanity that ought to characterize a fundamental plan for the organiza- 
tion of political life. 

The document was calculated to deceive the average layman, the citi- 
zenship of the state of New York to whom it was submitted for vote and it 
furnished a promising field for litigation. Powers were centralized and left 
without safeguards that would prevent their perversion. Opportunity was 
created for the practical domination of the military over the civil power. In 
fact, the most significant thing about the proposed constitution was its 
recognition of special privileges and provisions for maintaining them. 

There were other men in the convention well-known for their conspicuous 
service for the cause of vested interests. Among them were George A. Wick- 
ersham, former Attorney General of the United States, who opposed so 
insistently and so determinedly the efforts of the workers to secure legisla- 
tion assuring their protection in their rights as free men and to such activi- 
ties as are necessary to protect and promote their well-being, and Thomas 
Barnes, the political ‘Boss’ and the enemy of democracy and the foe of 
progress and freedom. 

Mr. Root is one of the leading members of a group of people who have 
united for the purpose of preserving what they choose to call representa- 
tive institutions. He wrote into this proposed constitution his ideals of 
representative institutions—concepts which would retard and curb democracy 
and would deny the people power. 

s Mr. Root is representative of that aristocratic class which thinks things 
can be done for the people better than they can do them for themselves, but 
he fails to recognize that although autocracy may produce efficiency it does 
not develop men and women. This is the key to what is lacking in Mr. 
Root’s mentality—to his vision and ideals as a statesman and in his character 
as aman. He does not see a world of people—of men and women and chil- 
dren living, working, struggling—but he sees agencies and mechanisms for 
doing things. He sees great power, orderliness and system, and he fails to 
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catch that glimpse that ennobles common humanity and to realize that peo- 
ple are that which must be served by every institution. 

After impressing the proposed constitution with his own concepts and 
personality, Mr. Root put his whole force into the campaign for its adop- 
tion. He recognized that the vote upon this constitution would be either 
approval or rejection of him and his policies. He recognized the force of the 
public that is opposed to him and his proposals, and the fact that that opposi- 
tion came from the people. In his address at the Republican Club dinner in 
New York City, October 18, 1915, Mr. Root said: 


“‘Mr. Gompers is against the constitution. He was defeated in 1914. If he succeeds 
and there is another convention and he is elected, he will write the constitution.” 


It is not our choosing, but Mr. Root’s, when he injected the name and 
personality of Mr. Gompers in the discussion of the merits of the proposed 
constitution. But we shall for a moment take the distinction which Mr. Root 
himself sets up. Mr. Root stands for the “ordecly,” but reactionary pro- 
visions of that rejected instrument. Mr. Gompers stood and stands for 
the fundamental principles of justice and right; for humanity and democracy. 

Mr. Root stated very clearly the fundamental issue of the time. It is a 
problem that’ confronts us not only in state affairs, but in national affairs. 
As a nation, the time has now come when we must determine whether or not 
we shall make the chief end of all institutions the welfare and the develop- 
ment of humanity. As a nation, we have been growing rapidly. Our national 
resources have been so rich and so varied that they have served our interests 
without much heed for conservation or for the most scientific or economic 
development. We have become one of the great nations of the earth. America 
stands before all of the nations of the world as an ideal of freedom. We 
are now, at the place where we must determine upon policies which shall 
decide whether we shall continue to develop or whether as a nation we shall 
wane. 

To insure increasing development we must adopt policies which shall 
assure to all opportunities that they need for education and for their own 
protection. Future development can not follow along haphazard lines, but 
must be the result of careful training and preparation in enabling the peo- 
ple to make the most of themselves and their abilities. At this critical period 
it is a matter of great importance to whom we entrust the writing of our funda- 
mental laws and the directing of the affairs of our states and nation. If we 
do not wish to hamper and impede future development, we can not entrust 
authority to those who do not recognize the infinite value of humanity and 
the possibilities of human life. 

Mr. Root’s course and policies as a member of the United States Con- 
gress where he served many years, are open to all who wish to know them. 
His record upon legislation favorable to the interests of the people is almost 
uniformly in opposition. During the time when Senator Root as in the 
Senate as chairman of the sub-committee on the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, he was in a position to exercise a tremendous power over legislative 
proceedings in the interest of the wage-earners—the masses of the people. 
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There was referred to that committee, legislation for the purpose of securing 
for the wage-earners rights necessary to their protection and for the exer- 
cise of such activities as were inseparable from their protection and increased 
well-being, the activities exercised by every other citizen of our country. 
Senator Root used all the authority of his office to prevent consideration or 
action upon that legislation. He turned a deaf ear to all the appeals made 
by the wage-earners. He refused to be moved from his adherence to legalistic 
principles and his concepts of the injunction and the use of the injunction. 
He staunchly upheld rights associated with the ownership of property and 
was unable to understand the rights that belonged to human beings and 
carried these concepts over to the constitutional convention. By training, 
by association, by nature, and by clientele he belongs to the class of lawyers 
for whom property rights loom large and of dominating importance. 

Now, at a time when our national welfare depends upon that kind of 
statesmanship that understands the significance of human beings and that 
places a true valuation upon people, it would indeed be a very serious mistake 
to endorse the concepts and the practices of the legalistic statesman. 

Our future welfare depends upon giving authority and scope for action 
to the statesman of humanity. We can not emphasize too strongly that the 
center of power has shifted from political institutions and political prob- 
lems to the economic and the human. Senator Root has proved that he 
can not understand the statesmanship of humanity. He has had no experi- 
ence with the things that educate a man for economic statesmanship and he 
refuses to learn from those who have had that experience. 

That Senator Root recognized the personal element involved in the vote 
upon the new constitution, was manifest in the unusual and personal appeal 
that characterized his address before the Economic Club in New York City. 
In that address he referred to his long services and to the unquestionable 
devotion that has characterized his services. His own phraseology was most 
significant of the man and his trend of mind: 


‘Since I left this city sixteen years ago last summer, to devote myself to the service 
of the country and the state, I have had but one client.” 


The sentence in itself shows how impossible it is for Mr. Root to think 
in anything but legalistic terms. The nation is to him a “‘client,”’ and his 
relations to the nation that of the lawyer. Truly, Mp. Root is a great lawyer, 
but he falls short of being a great statesman becatisé he lacks the quality of 
humanity and understanding of human needs and th} value of every human 
life. Because of this lack, despite his legal distinctiop and despite his keen 
analytical mind, we can not afford to entrust into his keeping and to his 
direction our state or national policies. 

That the proposed constitution of the state of New York was subversive 
to the best concepts of democracy, is apparent from the fact that it was con- 
demned by representative men from all walks of life. 

The organized labor movement of the state issued circulars pointing out 
features especially detrimental to the interests of the wage-earners, These 
circulars called attention to the fact that under the proposed constitution 
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military authority could be made to dominate and replace the civil govern- 
ment. They pointed out the absence of specific provisions which are neces- 
sary to insure to the workers, the masses of the citizens, their rights as free 
men and opportunities to protect their interests and their welfare. 

The President of the American Federation of Labor issued a symposium 
containing opinions of ten representative wage-earners of the state. These 
opinions were uniformly opposed to the ratification of the proposed constitu- 
tion. Confirming the position of the organized workers of the state were 
opinions of men who are authorities on various subjects with which the 
constitution dealt. 

The following is from an opinion by Justice Seabury of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the state of New York, a court which in authority and 
legal learning is generally ranked as second only to the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 

“The judiciary article in which the little coterie of corporation lawyers, which 
dominated the convention, have shown such acute and lively interests is inadequate to 
correct the evils of the present system. This subject has been aproached from the wrong 
end. 

‘The convention showed no appreciation of the needs of the state; no statesmanlike 
grasp of the great problems demanding solution. It resembled a meeting of a committee of 
a bar association, when a few corporation lawyers, garbed in the livery of special privileges, 
gathered together in mutual admiration of one another’s ability and discussed matters 
of a purely professional nature affecting the interests of their prosperous and monopolistic 
clients. ; 
“The public demands that we shall have fewer appeals and more justice in courts of 
original jurisdiction. There are some who desire less justice and more appeals.” 


Dr. Charles McCarthy, Chief of the Department of Legislative Refer- 
ence, of the University of Wisconsin, was asked to give his opinion upon the 
budget section of the proposed constitution. He discussed that section at 
considerable length from the viewpoint of an expert. Among other things, he 
said: 

“The budget section in the proposed constitution is the best device I have ever seen 
for settling a private or political grudge; you can cut a man out or cut his salary as you 
see fit, and the legislature can do nothing about it, and the public can cry out as much as 
it wants to, but its hands are tied for two years. At least the constitution should have 
been submitted so that separate votes could have been taken up on separate subjects. As 
this was not done, the only course for the voter is to defeat the whole thing upon this vicious 
budget section. 

“A careful consideration of the proposed draft of the fundamental law of New York 
state, shows that it is directly in opposition to the fundamental principles of politica! 
science, against history’s experience and subversive of government as understood by the 
functions of the republic and authorities of the Federalist.” 


The Citizens Committee Opposed to the Constitution, consisting of 
Stephen S. Wise, Frederick C. Howe, Jobn J. Murphy, Amos Pinchot and 
John J. Hopper, formulated seventeen reasons why the constitution should 
be defeated at the polls. They condemned the proposed ‘‘short ballot”’ 
section. They declared that under the proposed constitution the judiciary 
would be drawn into practical politics of the state more than ever before. 
They especially condemned the sections that would have permitted the 
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governor of the state to appoint influential members of the legislature to 
lucrative offices. They stigmatized the proposal as re-enforcemegts of in- 
visible government in the most sinister form. They declared that the pro- 
posed constitution would have taken away from the legislature the power 
ever to create a great powerful department of markets. 

At the election November 2, the people of the state of New York by 
nearly half a million majority, defeated Mr. Root’s proposed constitution. 
Indeed it was not an election—it was a great revolution. It was a manifesta- 
tion and a demonstration of an indignant revolt against the attempt of subtle 
master minds to enmesh the people in a maze of intricacies, designed as a 
first step in the enslavement by vested interests and special privilege. The 
people of the state of New York exercised their great power and administered 
a stinging rebuke to all who were responsible for the treachery designed 
against themselves. The overwhelming defeat of the proposed constitution 
was a distinct victory. 

The rejection of the reactionary proposals opened the way, as Senator 
Root predicted, for another constitutional convention, to formulate a con- 
stitution in the interests of the people and promote the cause of democracy, 
humanity and liberty. Such a document must be written, not necessarily, 
as Mr. Root said, by Mr. Gompers, but by the representatives of the people. 





The organized campaign of opposition to the Seamen’s Act still continues. 
At regular intervals attacks are made on the law and 


Me - oth interested individuals endeavor to add to the impression 
PREPAREDNESS that enforcements of the law would not be practical and 


would be detrimental to business interests. However, 
the names of the individuals and the organizations that are engaged ih this 
campaign are significant of the real purpose and spirit of the antagonism. 
Such organizations as the United States Chamber of Commerce, National 
Association of Manufacturers, the National Foreign Trade Council, are 
prominent. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company and the Robert Dollar 
Company are posing as the persecuted victims of this law. Against their 
clamorous complaints that have been given wide publicity are the repeated 
denials and refutation of the International Seamen’s Union, ably voiced by 
its President, Andrew Furuseth. 

Three members of the President’s Cabinet have sustained the advocates 
of the law in their contentions. 

In an address to the convention of the International Seamen’s Union 
held in San Francisco, Auguts 2-10, 1915, Secretary of Labor Wilson made 
the following statement: 

‘The other reason assigned by these business men why the Seamen’s bill should. be 
repealed is that the Robert Dollar interests were going to go out from under the American 
flag because of the oppressiveness of the Seamen’s bill. 

Everyone knows that the Robert Dollar vessels engaged in over-sea trade were not 
under the American flag until the great European war came; and there were a few German 
vessels prowling in the Pacific and Atlantic preying upon English vessels, and the shrewd 
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old Scotchman did not want any of his ships sent to the bottom, so he hit upon that scheme 
and put them under the American register. And when he put them under the American 
register he notified the world that as soon as the war in Europe was over and it was safe 
for him to go back under the flag he was under before, he was going to do so. And those are 
the reasons that are assigned why the Seamen’s bill should be repealed.” 

Recently, Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, in an address made before 
the Chamber of Commerce of Indianapolis, Indiana, stated: 

“The Pacific Mail people claim that the passage of the Seamen’s bill forced them to 
discontinue business. I am told that the Seamen’s bill was not the mainspring for the 
transfer of the Pacific Mail steamers. The Panama Canal Act, which denied railroads 
owning competitive steamship lines the right to operate them through the canal, and the 
fact that present abnormal rates for cargo space on the Atlantic which made it possible 
for the Pacific Mail to sell its ships at more than their real value, was, I understand, the 
true cause of their sale.” 

Secretary of Commerce Redfield who had at hand data giving the 
history of the Robert Dollar Company, wrote in regard to this matter to 
Secretary McAdoo, conclusively demonstrating the untenable nature of the 
claims that that company had been so loudly proclaiming. After taking up 
item by item the arguments presented by the Dollar Company, Mr. Redfield 
wound up his statement with the following incontestable assertion: 

“It would appear to be possible that the company, after doing business for sixteen 
years without a dividend, found that existing conditions gave them an opportunity of 

selling out a portion of their property at a price which would return them the full valua- 
tion of that property upon the company’s books plus at least a million dollars more and that 
a very natural desire with such a record behind them to achieve this desirable result may 
in some measure at least have prompted the transaction. Certainly it is a singular thing 
that the company’s stock, which on March 17, last, at the close of the best fiscal year the 
company had had for ten years, sold at 18, should on August 3, 1915, long months after 
the Seamen’s Law had been enacted, and after the company’s negotiations for selling its 
vessels were well forward, have sold for 38. In other words, a company which by an ad- 
verse law is forced out of a valuable business finds that its stock is more than doubled as a 
result of that transaction.” 

And so the campaign of misrepresentation and perversion goes on. The 
interests evidently hope that by repeated reiteration of their misstatements 
they will somehow find a lodgment in the public mind, and thereby create 
the impression that will be a help to them in their scheme to secure the mutila- 
tion of the Seamen’s Act. 

But the organized labor movement and its friends do not intend to 
allow efforts to go unchallenged, which have as their purpose the nullifica- 
tion amendment or suspension of this act thereby sacrificing human interests 
and human safety to profits. They will exert every influence that 
they have to retain the protection offered to seamen as well as to the traveling 
public through the provisions of the Seamen’s Act. It is significant that all 
of the opposition is directed against the provisions of the act that affect profits. 
No one dares even to have the appearance of attacking the big things in the 
law—the provisions that assure the seamen freedom, the right and the oppor- 
tunity to protect themselves personally and their own interests. It is the 
big things in the law that will make possible and assure the return of Americans 
to the sea. 

The conditions that prevailed for seamen before the enactment of the 
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Seamen’s law had driven from the seas free-born, independent men of ambi- 
tion and ability, and yet there is nothing more essential for safety at sea, 
for the development of a body of seamen that is necessary for our national 
protection and conservation, than to have a sufficient number of trained, 
competent, able seamen—men who can cope with an emergency, who can 
act quickly and surely—men of personal resourcefulness. Initiative and 
ability are inseparable from conditions of freedom. 

The importance of this matter Secretary McAdoo recognized and called 
attention to in his Indianapolis address. We quote the following significant 
paragraph: 

“‘As a part of our naval program of preparedness we should provide every element of a 
well-equipped, highly efficient, and perfectly balanced naval fleet and organization. The 
ships, both of the fighting line and of the auxiliary line, should be the best that American 
skill and science can produce, and the men who are to fight on the battleships and operate 
the auxiliaries must be trained American seamen, imbued with our national spirit and 
knowing no allegiance except to the United States. So vital is this that, whereas a few years 
ago we permitted foreigners to enlist in our navy, the law now compels the enlistment of 
American citizens only.’’ 

Events of the recent past have so clearly demonstrated that a policy 


that holds cheap the human being and the creative ability of the individual 
is a policy hostile to the welfare and the continued development of the nation. 
True principles of statesmanship are interested first of all in the people. The 
welfare of the people ought to be the paramount purpose of all governmental 
action. The Seamen’s Act was framed for the purpose of promoting the 
welfare of seamen—for developing a body of American sailors that would 
render valuable service to the nation in a time of need as well as in a nation’s 
commerce. These purposes are clearly expressed in the provisions of the act— 
perversion or incorrect interpretation will not be permitted to defeat the 
will of our nation expressed through our representatives. 

When so much of the time and attention of the people of the country 
are occupied with declarations for “‘preparedness” the fundamental fact, 
higher, broader preparedness, the protection of the life, the health of our peo- 
ple, and in this instance that important group of our people, the seamen, 
must never be left out of sight. The Seamen’s law with all of its protective 
and beneficent features must remain the law of our country, the antagonism 
of a “Dollar” or dollars by any other name to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Low wages are in conflict with principles of industrial statesmanship. States- 
manship has concern for future growth and oppor- 
THE CRIME tunity—it distinguishes between the ephemeral and the 
OF CHEAPNESS ’ ‘ : 
permanent, and takes into account relative values. Some 
industrial practices may be cheap from the standpoint of immediate money 
costs, but extravagant from the standpoint of long-time costs and from the 
costs calculated in human producing ability and national virility. 
There has been no force that has so insistently demanded and sought 
to establish ideals of industrial statesmanship as the trade union movement— 
and economic statesmanship is the foundation for all national well-being 





and progress. 

Repeatedly, trade unionists have called attention to conditions that 
constitute a national menace. For many years the Central Federated Union 
of Greater New York and vicinity has urged upon the City Council that cheap 
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labor does not necessarily or usually mean low cost of production. The 
Central Federated Union has urged as of vital concern the conservation of 
human life and the employment of efficient workmen and employes competent 
to preform their work in the best way. Their frequent warnings have been 
recently justified with most appalling force. 

Without warning, several blocks of Broadway, underneath which the 
excavations in the new subway were in progress, caved in. The subway was 
being constructed in accord with ideals of “economy.” The men who were 
doing the excavation, the ‘“‘muckers’’ as they are called, were digging and 
delving .in the mud for $1.50 per day. Another “economy” device was the 
absence of an engineer to oversee the work of construction. When the danger 
was imminent, there was no one who knew and no one who could give warn- 
ing. Whatever was the cause of the cave-in, the total absence of precaution 
against such a disaster or to insure the safe construction of the work upon 
which the safety of the lives of so many passengers will depend, was in 
harmony with the policy of cheap labor. But cheap labor is in accord 
with false notions of cost. It is that ideal of cheapness that has no regard 
for permanence, for conserving productive power and for estimating properly 
the value of the creative genius that directs and controls the muscles and the 
motions of men. 

It was a significant coincidence that at the time of the “‘accident,’’ the 
interests hostile to the welfare of the workers who constitute the great 
majority of the nation, were seeking to have declared unconstitutional a law 
intended to raise the standards of workmanship and manhood of those 
employed upon the public works of New York. 

The labor movement has steadfastly insisted that that which is of tran- 
scendent importance to any nation is the protection and the development of 
its people. 

A nation will stand or fall as the citizenship develops or deteriorates. 

The material things of civilization are intended for the service of 
human beings. 

All power and policies of protection ought to be in accord with the ideals 
which protect the human at any sacrifice. 

To employ cheap labor for municipal construction at the rate of $1.50 
per day is too high a cost to be tolerated by any community. That saving of 
public moneys means an expenditure of unpaid human productive power. 
It means under-nourishment, poor clothing, poor homes, lack of the things 
that are essential for best social intercourse, not only for the individuals 
employed, but of all those dependent upon them. It means destruction and 
thwarting of human power that might develop into valuable useful citizens. 
It is a brutal waste of human life in the effort to save a few dollars. 

It is high time that our municipalities, our states and our national govern- 
ment should set all employers of human labor an example of proper policies 
of conservation and a real understanding of what constitutes low cost of 
production. 

We can no longer tolerate cheap standards, cheap wages, “‘cheap workers,” 
unless we create a cheap people —a cheap nation. If we want things that are 
of value—of service—we must pay what they are worth. 


























WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labo: conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers doing the eogeeteng work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


The information comes from those 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers, They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislaticn—in short, do the thousand and one 


things that go to round out the practical labor movement, 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 


and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 
Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 


a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Carpenters and Joiners 


Frank Duffy—We have paid death benefits 
amounting to $28,092.60; sick benefits, $4,000; 
strike benefits, $18,280. The strikes in Nashua, 
New Hampshire, and Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
for increase in wages, have ended successfully 
for the strikers. Conditions of employment are 
normal for this season of the year. The strike of 
Dock Builders’ Union No. 1456 of New York City 
is still pending and involves about 300 men. New 
unions have been formed in St. Clairsville, Ohio; 
Tifton, Georgia; New York City (ship carpenters), 
Northeast, Pennsylvania, and Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia (shipwrights and boat builders). 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 


D. J. Davis —We have a total membership of 
6,700. Death benefits have been paid during the 
past month amounting to $453.50; sick benefits, 
$1,205. Conditions of employment are improving. 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


Thos. Sweeney.—We have added two new locals 
during the past month, one at Billings, Montana, 
and one at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. We have paid 


death benefits amounting to $428.70, and sick 
benefits of $2,050.20. Conditions in our trade are 
gradually improving. 
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Laundry Workers 

Harry L. Morrison.—We have formed a new 
union in Davenport, Iowa, during the past month. 
A strike, which has been in duration for three 
weeks, is still pending in Coffeyville, Kansas, for 
the purpose of renewing old agreement. There is a 
general improvement in conditions among our 
workers. Our local union in Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
has succeeded in signing an agreement reducing 
the hours of labor from ten to nine per day. A 
union co-operative laundry is being established 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. President Brock is now 
in Stockton, California, endeavoring to reorganize 
our local union which was practically destroyed dur- 
ing the non-union shop campaign last year. He has 
very good prospects of success. 


Lace Operatives 
David L. Gould.—We have paid one death bene- 
fit the past month—$300. The strikes in Pawtucket 
Rhode Island, and Zion City, Illinois, which have 
been pending for ten and five months respectively, 
are still in progress. The state of employment 
is not very good at present, but conditions seem 
to be gradually improving. 
Lithographers’ ee me Protective and Bene- 
ficial Association 
James M. O’ Connor.—We have added ten new 
members to our organization during the past 
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month. Death benefits have been paid amounting 
to $2,000. Our sick and unemployed members 
are cared for locally. The strike which existed 
for seven months in the Otis Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was called off September 25. While this 
strike was apparently unsuccessful, the moral 
effect of resistance on the part of other employers 
can not be over-estimated. Only twenty-five union 
men were affected. State of employment is fair 
and conditions are improving slightly. 


National Federation of Post-office Clerks 


Thos. F. Flaherty.—We have increased our mem- 
bership 200 during the past month. New unions 
have been formed in Minneapolis, Minnesota; Tur- 
lock, California, and Ancon, Canal Zone. We 
have under way an effort to reduce hours of night 
work, and a plan for the retirement of super- 
annuated civil service employes. 
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Railroad Signalmen 

D. R. Daniels —Conditions remain about the 
same with our organization. We are doing every- 
thing we can to build up a strong organization, 
and then try for a schedule. Employment is very 
good with our members. 

Steam Shovei and Dredgemen 

T. J. Dolan.—We have added fifty-four new 
members to our organization since last report. 
Death benefits of $100 have been paid out of our 
treasury. Practically 70 per cent of our members 
are employed. 


Woodcarvers 


Thos. J. Lodge.—Twenty-six members have been 
added to our ranks since last report. A new union 
has been formed at Hornell, New York. Death 
benefits of $300 have been paid during the past 
month. A strike is now pending in New Haven, 
Connecticut, for ai shorter workday—reducing the 
hours from ten to eight. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


‘Sietaion, —B. W. King: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
labor is in deplorable shape. Employment is 
fairly steady in the machine shops, steel mills and 
manufacturing plants, but there is not much work 
going on among the building trades. Wages and 
conditions are far better with the organized work- 
ers than with the unorganized. There are indica- 
tions of a general revival in organization, as soon as 
business becomes normal. Attempts are now being 
made to organize the retail clerks, and the machinists 
are conducting an organizing campaign with a view 
to establishing the eight-hour workday. 


CALIFORNIA 


El Centro.—John W. Rogers: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized, as the former have been able to 
maintain the regular scale of wages, while the latter 
have had to accept, as a rule, what was offered— 
generally a much lower rate than the standard 
scale. Employment among the organized workers is 
improving and is fairly steady. Public opinion 
in this locality is friendly to organized labor, and 
the sentiment prevails that the workers have the 
right to and should protect their interests through 
organization. Quite a little agitation is being main- 
tained for the union label, and we hope to soon 
have the label on our bread. We have organized 
a union of hodcarriers, building and common la- 
borers during the month, and are endeavoring to 
effect organization among a number of other crafts 
who are interested. 

Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

Organization prevails in most of the shops here, 
and an eight-hour day is also recognized by the 
majority. The city council has declared itself in 
favor of organized labor. The Ladies’ Label 
League is doing good work for the union label. 

Santa Barbara.—J. K. Field: 

The condition of organized labor is better than 
unorganized, varying in direct ratio with the 


strength of the organizations. The plumbers, 
painters and sheet metal workers secured the 
Saturday half-holiday without strike. Employ- 
ment is fair among all the trades. The union label 
is to be found in every store within a radius of twenty 
miles of this place. 


Santa Crus.—J. Fondorf: 

The unions are maintaining their organizations 
although they are doing so under poor conditions. 
There is very little employment at the present 
time. Wages are about 25 per cent higher among 
the organized than the unorganized workers. A 
good demand is being made for union labeled goods. 


San Francisco —Wm. Hannon: 

Employmentis alittle unsteady here at the present 
time. The machinists in San Francisco and Oak- 
land secured a 50 cents increase per day in pay, 
without strike, and also secured a two year agree- 
ment. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Organized labor is in very fair condition; unor- 
ganized labor is in poor condition and these workers 
are afraid to organize for their own benefit. Em- 
ployment is unsteady here at the present time. The 
machinists secured an increase in wages without 
strike, and some of the other unions are reaping 
the benefits of organization. A continual agita- 
tion is being maintained for the use of the label. 
We have under way a new union which we hope to 
report next month. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Conditions are good among the organized workers 
and the unions are growing stronger every day, 
while the unorganized are awakening to the ad- 
vantages of organization and are gradually falling 
in line. Employment is fairly steady—about 
70 per cent of the workers employed. We are 
insisting on the union label on all goods purchased. 


COLORADO 


Grand Junction.—Wm. E. Meders: 
Organized labor is in the majority here and 
conditions prevailing are very fair. We have 
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started on a general organizing campaign and hope 
to succeed in organizing all the different crafts in 
the city. We have secured no special changes in 
wages, but have been free from strikes and other 
troubles. Employment is steady at present. The 
different unions here are demanding the label and 
are securing good results. A union of retail clerks 
is under way, and we hope to report ‘success in the 
future. 

Lafayette—Louis Webb: 

There are a great many unorganized coal miners 
in this section. We are making an effort to organize 
the clerks and teachers. Teachers are employed 
nine months a year; clerks are steadily employed, 
and the coal miners work about four months a year 
steady, and the balance of the year they are em- 
ployed only one-half or one-third of the time. 
Better conditions prevail here among the organized 
workers than among the unorganized. This is the 
first report from this section and we hope to report 
further progress from now on. 

Leadville—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Condition of organized labor is fair; the unor- 
ganized is in poor shape. Employment is rather 
unsteady at present, but the prospects are good for 
improvement. Better conditions generally prevail 
among the union workmen than among the unor- 
ganized. 

Pueblo.—Ed. Anderson: 

Organized labor is in better condition than it 
has been for some time, and is not to be compared 
with the unorganized, as better wages and hours of 
labor prevail among the union men, and employ- 
ment is more steady. A successful convention of 
the State Federation of Labor was held in Denver, 
September 20 to 24, and a great deal of work was 
planned for the coming year, with a view to build- 
ing up the trade union movement throughout the 
state. A constant agitation is being maintained in 
favor of the union label. Several new unions are at 
present under way. 


CONNECTICUT 


Naugatuck.—Hugh W. Burns: 

Employment is better here at present than ever 
before; in fact the factories are too small to ac- 
commodate the working forces. The painters se- 
cured an increase of 444 cents without strike; the 
paperhangers secured a 5 cents increase, and the 
carpenters have made a demand for $3.50 for April, 
1916. This is a union town, but the skilled worker 
has the best of it. We have the barbers and bar- 
tenders interested in organization, and hope to 
report success in the very near future. Good work 
is being done for the union label. 

Thompsonville.—Leslie L. Creelman: 

Organized labor is in good condition here, and 
employment is steady at present. Good work is 
being done to promote interest in the union label. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—John H. Hickey: 

Condition of organized labor is very good and 
some little improvement has been realized among 
the un i workers owing to the efforts 
of the trade unionists. Employment is very steady 
at present. The sheet metal workers secured an 
advance in wages recently; also the machinists. 
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The chauffeurs are talking organization on ac- 
count of the conditions forced on them by employers. 
Very good work is being done in the interest of the 
union label. We have a union of structural iron 
workers under way. 


GEORGIA 

Waycross.—C. T. Miller: 

Nearly all the workers are organized in this 
locality. Employment is very steady. A commit- 
tee is constantly at work in behalf of the union label. 
We are organizing the electricians at the present 
time, and hope to report success soon. 


IDAHO 

Boise.—Harry W. Fulton: 

Almost all crafts are organized here and good 
conditions prevail. Steady employment is enjoyed 
by all. We have unions of chauffeurs and waiters 
under way. 


ILLINOIS 


Batavia.—Thomas G. McCabe: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; that of 
the unorganized is deplorable as they are work- 
ing ten hours a day for from 15 to 25 cents 
per hour. Employment is intermittent—during 
the season it is fair, but the season only lasts about 
four months. The painters secured an increase in 
wages from 3744 to 4244 cents an hour with- 
out strike. 

Bloomington.—George W. Bills: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Few men 
are out of work in the skilled crafts. Employment 
is fair for the organized workers but long hours 
and low wages prevail. Our union coal miners have 
been working full time for the past month. A 


“few men have been laid off in the Chicago & Alton 


repair shops, but an abnormal force had been 
working, and this makes the force now about nor- 
mal. The union broom works here is increasing 
its force and expanding its territory. After a strike 
of one week, eighty-five blacksmiths and helpers in 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad shops returned to 
work, securing the reinstatement of three men 
discharged, and no other trouble has been experi- 
enced. A vigorous effort is being made here to fur- 
ther the use of the union label, and the cigarmakers 
have a home patronage union label campaign on 
now. A union cf amalgamated meatcutters and 
butcher workmen was organized during the past 
month, and we have a woman's union label league, a 
union of laundry workers and a federal labor union 
now under way. 

East St. Louis.—J. J. Smith: 

Organized labor is in good condition here, al- 
though employment isa little unsteady at the pres- 
ent time. The strike pending on the bridge has 
been settled and the work will be resumed by 
union workers. The laundry workers succeeded in 
getting a new agreement signed recently. Good 
work is being done for the union label. We are 
working hard to organize the city firemen and the 
prospects for success are good. 

Mascoutah.—Edwin Schilling : 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is not very steady at the present time. Good 
work is being done to promote interest in the use 
of the union label. 
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Oglesby.—Richard Whennen: 
Organized labor is in good condition and em- 
ployment is more steady among the union workers. 
The cement mills are working steady but wages 
are as low as 1714 cents per hour and they work from 
ten to twelve hours a day; these workers are not 
organized. We are makifig a canvass of the stores 
here in an effort to interest them in the union label. 

Peoria.—Willis K. Brown: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than the 
unorganized and are securing about 60 per cent of 
the work here at present. The Holtz Manufacturing 
Company is trying to fill their plant with out of town 
men, as conditions are such that even the unor- 
ganized workers are leaving this shop. We have 
under way at present unions of newsboys and soft 
drink bottlers. 

Troy.—Robert A. Thompson: 

Organized labor is in good condition; that of 
the unorganized is fair. Employment is a little 
unsteady at present. A label committee is doing 
everything possible for the union label. We formed 
a union of glove workers during the past month. 


Frankfort.—J. C. Murphy: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. Most 
all crafts are organized and affiliated with the cen- 
tral body here except the tailors, butchers and 
waiters. Employment is very good and growing 
better all the time. We are doing good work 
through the efforts of the central body in behalf of 
the union label. 


INDIANA 


Evansville.—Emil Levy: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; the unor- 
ganized is in deplorable shape. Employment is not 
very steady at the present time. A constant 
agitation is being maintained in the interest of 
the union label. The street laborers employed by 
the city have secured an increase of 5 cents per 
hour. 

Fort Wayne.—Clayton H. Johnson: 


Organized labor is in the best condition it has . 


ever been. All organizations are increasing their 
membership, and many improved conditions have 
already been in evidence as the result of this in- 
crease. Employment has been comparatively 
steady. The street car men who recently organized 
(152 in number) are on strike as the result of poor 
conditions. This carmen’s strike is one of peculiar 
circumstances. We commenced to organize them 
in July of this year, and practically completed the 
organization in September—152 out of 174 joining 
the organization. They tried for a period of ten 
days to adjust their difficulties and finally submitted 
to the management an agreement proposing arbitra- 
tion of all differences. This the company answered 
with a federal court injunction enjoining the or- 
ganizers, both local and otherwise, from calling a 
strike or the men from quitting the company in a 
body. No action was taken in the meeting—the 
men simply saying individually that they would 
not return to work until everything was adjusted. 
We have had but one desertion in the five weeks 
of the strike and that was during the first week. 
The company has imported strike-breakers who are 
operating the cars without molestation. They are 
carrying less than 5 per cent of their normal busi- 
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ness and the jitneys are doing all in their power 
to furnish transportation. The remarkable feature 
of this controversy is the assistance we are getting 
from the unaffiliated organizations, the railroad 
brotherhoods and other organizations contributing 
liberally, both financially and morally. The 
traction company competes with the city in the light 
and power business and in the past five weeks the 
company has lost over 1,400 customers. They 
have now gone into the federal courts asking that 
the entire city of Fort Wayne be enjoined from 
interfering with their income either through re- 
fusing to use their lights and power or remaining 
off their cars. There is a well developed movement 
on foot, fostered by the Fort Wayne Federation of 
Labor, to organize a motor bus company, and 
we are receiving encouragement from many sources. 
Our 8,000 organized workers, with their families, 
will patronize this line in preference to the unfair 
traction company. 

Marion.—Joel Messick: 

Employment is very good among all the trades 
with few exceptions. We are doing all we can to 
further interest in the use of the label. We have 
two new unions under way at present. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—Albert Ullrich: 

Condition of organized labor is good compared to 
that of the unorganized. Employment in the 
building trades has been very good; other trades fair. 
We are urging all our members to insist on the 
union label on all goods purchased. 

Davenport.—L. N. Gansworth: 

Organized labor is in good shape considering 
general conditions. The unorganized workers are 
having their hours cut down on account of slack- 
ness in work, and this is more noticeable in the wheel 
works. A general organizing campaign has been 
started by the laundry workers in the tri-cities. 
Some good work is being done in behalf of the union 
label. A union of laundry workers has been formed 
during the past month. 

Muscatine.—J. U. Rehmel: 

About 60 per cent of the labor here is organized. 
Employment is fair. The unorganized workers are 
working ten hours a day and for 25 per cent less pay 
than the union workers. We are urging the use of 
the union label wherever possible. 


KANSAS 

Abilene.—P. D. Litts: 

The painters have the only organization here, and 
we are trying to get the carpenters, barbers, clerks 
and laborers organized by the first of the year. 
Better wages and shorter hours prevail among the 
men who are organized. 

Blue Rapids.—C. O. Norris: 

Organized labor is in good shape. Employ- 
ment is a little unsteady at present. Good work 
is being done in behalf of the union label. 

Coffeyville.—A. B. Paul: 

Condition of organized labor is very good at 
present; the unorganized are in poor shape, working 
for low wages and long hours. Employment is very 
good at present. The Pearl Laundry here signed 
a new contract with the laundry workers after a five 
days’ strike. The lowest wages being paid to or- 
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ganized labor in the building trades is $3 a day 
for eight hours, while the unorganized are working 
for 16 cents and 20 cents per hour, ten-hour day. 
Good work is being done for the union label. 

Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

Organized labor is in good condition and all 
union men are at work. Employment is steady at 
present. There is a general demand for the union 
label on all goods purchased. 

Lawrence.—Benj. M. Schooley: 

There is a general sentiment here in favor of or- 
‘ganized labor and the unorganized are acknowledg- 
ing that the wages now paid and the hours of labor 
prevailing came through the efforts of the trade 
unionists. The unorganized workers are now trying 
to obtain the union scale of wages. Good work 
is being doné here in behalf of the union label, and 
labeled goods are being handled to a great extent. 

Leavenworth.—Charles Hamlin: 

The condition of organized labor is far in advance 
of the unorganized although the winter season com- 
ing on seems to have caused a decrease in employ- 
ment. We have had no strikes in any craft in this 
locality for the past four years. 

Pittsburg. —James Edward Winsby: 

Organized labor is a little unsettled here. Build- 
ing trades crafts are steadily employed while the 

other crafts, including the railroads, are only work- 
ing five days a week and eight hours a day. Better 
wages and shorter hours prevail among the or- 
ganized workers. One of the largest zinc smelting 
concerns in the country is now under construction 
here and they are employing only union labor. 
A permanent committee from the trades council is 
canvassing the town in the interest of union labels. 
We haveunder way unions of teamsters and smelter- 


men. 
MAINE 


Augusta.—John H. Bussell: 

The condition of organized labor is very good; of 
the unorganized is poor. Employment has been 
very steady most of the summer, but at present 
it is somewhat slack. Working conditions are 
slowly improving and we have had no strikes in this 
locality. Good work is being done for the union 
label and the sale of union goods has advanced. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lowell.—Charles E. Anderson: 

Organized labor is in good condition, and we 
are endeavoring to make it still better. Employ- « 
ment is fairly steady, but exceptionally good in 
the metal trades. A settlement was reached 
in the strike of the cartridge workers and the 
matter was referred to the State Board of Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation. The labor forward campaign 
has started in with renewed spirit, and during the 
coming months we expect to increase organization 
in all trades. Good work is being done to increase 
the use of the union label. The drug clerks have 
organized, and have received their charter; also 
the cartridge workers have received their charter 
and the outlook:is good for a strong organization. 

Middleboro.—Will S. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady and business generally is in good 
shape. The Central Labor Union is very active 
in behalf of the union label. 
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New Bedford.—George I. Sanderson: 

The condition of organized labor has improved 
in this city. Employment is steady and business 
is good in all lines. Good work is being done for 
the union label, and several of the stores are using 
the labels on goods sold. We are at work trying to 
organize the bakery and confectionery workers, 
and the lathers are also talking organization. 

Pittsfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Organized labor in this city is a little unsettled as 
employment is scarce at present. The street car 
men are about to organize and we are also at work 
trying to get the bartenders in line. 

Worcester.—Jacob Levine: 

Condition of organized labor is-good; the unor- 
ganized is in very poor shape. Employment is 
fairly steady. The machinists have increased their 
membership in this locality from 2,000 to about 
3,500, and the toolmakers are now organizing. 
Everything possible is being done to further the 
interest in the union label. There is a city ordi- 
nance now pending which will permit of public 
speaking on the streets, etc. Unions of toolmakers, 
boxmakers, and blacksmiths have been formed dur- 
ing the past month, and we are at work now trying 
to organize the corset workers in this city. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit.—W. J. Emery: 

Organized labor is in better condition in every 
way than unorganized; in fact the standard of 
wages and working conditions are being maintained 
by organized labor. A continual agitation is 
being made in behalf of the union label. 

Grand Rapids.—Charles W. Wagner: 

Conditions of organized labor are fair; the unor- 
ganized are in poor shape, especially in the fur- 
niture industries. Employment is gradually grow- 
ing steadier in this locality. The members of 
Teamsters’ Union, Local 44, and the city garbage 
men have secured a reduction in hours of work to 
eight hours, with time and a half for overtime. We 
have good prospects for the organization of some 
new unions in the near future. 

Kalamazoo.—Geo. E. Bouck: 

Organized labor is in good condition and grad- 
ually improving. Employment is also growing bet- 
ter. The organized workers are securing 20 per 
cent better wages than the unorganized. The 
Ladies’ Union Label League is doing excellent 
work for the union label. The retail clerks are at 
present trying to increase their organization, and 
make it a strong union. Two city aldermen now 
carry union cards. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls.—H. B. Tohms: 

Conditions are good for the organized workers 
and they are receiving wages far in advance of the 
unorganized. Labeled goods are greatly in demand 
here. 

St. Paul.—Marie A. Cory: 


Condition of organized labor is fair. We or- 


ganized a union of waitresses during the past 


month, and now have a union of building laborers 
under way. 











MISSOURI 


Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

Condition of all labor is improving here and em- 
ployment has been fairly steady. The label league 
is hard at work in the interest of the union label. 

St. Louis.—John J. Manson: 

Organized labor in the building trades is fair. 
Among the unorganized conditions are very bad. 
Organized labor has the advantage over unor- 
ganized here in all lines. There is an injunction 
pending here at present against the electrical work- 
ers, preventing them from doing straight electrical 
work in theaters. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson.—O. F. Brown: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Employ- 
ment is practically steady. All unions are carrying 
on a label campaign here, and good results are 
expected. An’ organization of carpenters was 
formed during the past month. 


MONTANA 


Miles City.—Albert Michand: 

Employment in this city is very brisk. A new 
teamsters’ local has been formed and we are at 
present working on an organization of journeymen 
tailors and expect to have a 100 per cent union. 
We are also instituting a local of the bakers and 


confectionery workers. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lebanon.—Albert M. Lavigne: 

Organized labor is in fair condition here, and 
employment is very steady among the garment 
workers and carpenters for this time of the year. 
The garment workers have a forty-eight-hour week 
with good wages; the carpenters work fifty-four 
hours and the mills are working fifty-five hours. 
The fifty-five-hour law for women and children 
in this vicinity has proved of considerable benefit. 
Union labeled goods can be had in most of the stores 


here. 

Nashua.—John C. O’Hare: 

Organized labor is doing well here. Employ- 
ment is steady. There are 3,400 cotton mill work- 
ers on strike here, for an increase of 15 per cent 
in wages, and four companies of the state militia 
are on duty at the mills. We are doing some hard 
work here trying to organize the textile workers and 
hope to report success in the near future. 


NEW JERSEY 


Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Organized labor is in much better condition 
than the unorganized, both in respect to hours of 
work and wages paid. Employment is not very 
steady at present. Good work is being done for 
the union label. Two new unions were formed dur- 
ing the past month and we are trying to organize 
the freight handlers and rubber workers at this 


time. 

Trenton.—Anthony Spair: 

Condition of organized labor is good. The 
unorganized workers are in bad shape and a great 
deal of unrest exists among them. Employment 
is fair, especially among the metal trades. The soft 
rubber workers here are on strike in the Essex Rub- 
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ber Company, this company being unfair to or- 
ganized labor. The wages of these workers have 
been reduced 41 per cent. Bad conditions exist in 
the unorganized factories and we are working hard 
to increase organization and improve these con- 
ditions. Everything is being done by our members 
to have the two-platoon system established for the 
city firemen. The eight-hour law is being enforced 
on all city and county work here. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
is very unsettled. The bakers’ union is working 
hard to increase its membership. ‘There is a lively 
agitation on here in behalf of the union label, es- 
pecially among the bakers, who are visiting all the 
merchants, and good results are being obtained. 
Several large shops have signed new agreements 
which mean improved conditions for the employes. 

Gloversville —Chauncey Thayer: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. The glove cutters and makers have 
received a 10 per cent increase in wages. All that 
is possible is being done in the interest of the union 
label. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

Organization among the trades here is fair, es- 
pecially among the building trades, which is very 
good. Employment is steady in all lines at pres- 
ent. The label committee is doing good work for 
the union label. 

Lancaster.—Edward F. Link: 

Employment is good here; all shops are work- 
ing steady. There is a good demand for molders. 
We are doing all we can for the union label. 

Norwich.—Joseph F. Mooney: 

Condition of organized labor is far in advance of 
unorganized. Employment is steady. We are 
constantly urging the use of the union label. A 
union of laundry workers was formed during the 
past month. 

Plattsburg.—Frederick Prunier : 

The condition of the organized workers is fair 
and employment is steady at present. We are 
maintaining a strong agitation for the use of the 
union label. A typographical union was organized 
during the past month. 

Schenectady —Harry A. Engle: 

Employment is quite steady here at present, and 
about 80 per cent of the workers are organized. A 
label league has been formed and are working 
hard in the interest of the label. Several new 
unions are under way. 


OHIO 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor is in good condition, and em- 
ployment is fair. The machinists are carrying on a 
vigorous organizing campaign and are meeting with 
great success. Everything possible is being done to 
further interest in the union label. Several new 
unions are now under way. The largest state 
convention ever held met in Mansfield, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 11-16, and a great deal of good work was 


accomplished. 
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Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern: 
Organized labor is progressing every day. Em- 
ployment is steady. The machinists on strike here 
have won the eight-hour day in a couple of the large 
shops; two large shops are out on strike now. Con- 
ditions prevailing among the organized workers 
are far better than the unorganized. Good work is 
being done for the union label. Memberships 
in the different organizations have been increased 
in this locality. 

Dayton.—Wm. Hohman: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Among 
the unorgarized it is very poor. The machinists 
have obtained improvements in many of the shops. 
Two new unions are under way at present. 

Hamilton.—Charles E. Vaughn: 

Trade conditions here are improving right along, 
and organized labor is progressing also. There 
are three large foundries and a large machine shop 
out on strike at present, and the prospects are good 
for an early settlement in favor of the employes. 
We are doing some good work in behalf of the label. 
An injunction has been issued against the molders 
and nineteen men were arrested, but we have them 
out on bond. A union of tobacco workers has been 
formed during the past month 

Portsmouth.—William Abrahams: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; the unor- 
ganized are walking the streets. Employment is 
gradually improving. Local 577 of the plumbers 
won their lockout for increase of 50 cents per day 
and better conditions generally. A strong agitation 
is being maintained in the interest of the label. 
We have reorganized the plumbers during the past 
month and havea union of laundry workers under 
way. 

ing field —C. W. Rich: 
he organizing campaign of the machinists’ 
union during the past three months is conclusive 
proof of the value of trade unions. Many machine 
shop employers have voluntarily increased wages to 
prevent their employes from joining the union. 
Every workingman who has obtained this increase 
knows that it was created by the activity of the 
members of the machinists’ union. They are 
being told this and many are showing their ap- 
preciation by joining the union. Strike of the ma- 
chine shop employes of the Kelly Motor Truck Com- 
pany four weeks ago severely handicapped the 
concern. The company began showing discrimina- 
tion against union men by discharging them. We 
immediately presented the demands of the union, 
isking for the eight-hour day, no reduction in wages, 
time and one-half and double time for overtime work. 
The strike has demonstrated to metal trades em- 
loyers that their men know the benefits that accrue 
to trade unionists and are willing to make sacrifices 
to obtain them. One other shop has granted time 
ind one-half after eight hours, but the agreement 
nade with its machine-shop employes is not recog- 
lized by the union, because it does not contain 
ill of the conditions for which the union is striving. 
ther metal trades, particularly the patternmakers 
ind metal polishers, are obtaining many new mem- 
ers. The activity of these trades is having a bene- 
icial influence on all other crafts as was demon- 
trated by the largest number of delegates ever sent 
rom this city to the state convention of the State 
Federation of Labor. The next state conference of 
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typographical unions will be held in this city. Ar- 

rangements are being made to ask the 1917 conven- 

tion of the State Federation of Labor to hold its 

sessions in Springfield. An attempt will be made 

to organize the building and common laborers 

this winter so as to be ready for next season’s work. 
With the building crafts active, prospects look good 
for the movement in this city during _the next 
year. 

Steubenville —A. C. Johnston: : 

Organized labor has the preference here over the 
unorganized. Employment is much better than it 
has been for some time past. The unions are doing 
some good work here in favor of the union label. 
The teamsters have had an ordinance passed which 
secures union wages for the city drivers. The bakers 
are trying to organize here and we hope to report 
success in the near future. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized labor conditions are improving while 
the unorganized workers are indifferent. Employ- 
ment remains about normal. A fair demand 
is being made for the union label. 

Willoughby.—Edward Stokes: 

There is but one union in this town—Carpenters’ 
No. 1174. Conditions are good among these work- 
ers and two-thirds of them are steadily employed. 
The eight-hour workday prevails and we have been 
free from strife of any kind. We have the painters 
in line for organization and hope to meet with 
oe We are making a demand for the union 


OKLAHOMA 


Pawhuska.—Orten Taylor: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Trade 
unionists are gaining more and more every day. 
About 80 per cent of the workers here are organized 
and some of the farmers are interested in or- 
ganization. Each local has taken up the cause of the 
union label and are doing good work. A cen- 
tral trades and labor council and a retail clerks’ 
association were formed during the past month. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Broad Top.—Edward Manning: 

General conditions among the organized workers 
are far in advance of the unorganized. Condi- 
tions among the miners here are very bad, as they are 
not organized, and in a place a short distance from 
here the men have had no pay for ten weeks, and 
some times load five tons of coal and only get paid 
for two tons. 

DuBois.—Wm. Tunstall: 

Unorganized labor is beginning to feel the effect 
of labor scarcity as a great many Italians have 
left for Europe. This is especially apparent in the 
Buffalo,Rochester and Pittsburgh railroad shops.Em- 
ployment generally is growing better, but wages re- 
main low, in most places 12, 15 and 17 cents per hour. 
Strikes are frequent among the non-union work- 
men, sometimes as many as three a day, for better 
wages. Organized labor is on the increase every 
day. President John P. White, of the United Mine 
Workers of America has been doing some vigorous 
work in the coal fields in this vicinity which has re- 
sulted in a great amount of good for the workers. 
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Meadville.—G. S. Wagner: 
Employment is steady in all lines. Organized 
labor is working shorter hours and for better pay 
than unorganized. All labels are being demanded 
and we are doing good work in their behalf. 

Philadel phia.—Joseph M. Richie: 

Organized labor is improving the condition of the 
workers here generally, and high wages and steady 
employment prevails. After a short strike the up- 
holsterers in the wholesale trade secured an in- 
crease in wages of 10 to 15 per cent. The Jewish 
barbers are on strike for recognition of union and 
shorter hours. The labor forward committee 
is still carrying on the campaign work for increased 
organization. Good work is being done for the 
union label. Unions of pavers’ helpers, milk 
wagon drivers and freight handlers have been or- 
ganized during the past month, and we are trying 
to interest the jewelry workers and umbrella handle 
makers. 

Sunbury.—M. E. Smith: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, and 
employment is steady. 

Wilkes-Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

All organized workers are enjoying much better 
conditions than the unorganized, working as a rule 
eight and nine hours a day, and for 25 to 75 
per cent better wages than the unorganized. All 
trades are steadily employed at present. The jour- 
neymen horseshoers are having a little difficulty 
with some of the non-union shops here. The retail 
clerks are carrying on an organizing campaign and 
ten new members have been added during the 
month. All local unions are doing good work for the 
union label. Employes of the Hazard Manufactur- 
ing Company organized recently and we have 
several other unions under way. The street-car 
men are on strike. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—Roderick A. McGary: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good; 
that of unorganized is bad. Among the organized 
trades employment is fairly steady. Far better 
conditions prevail with the union workers than with 
the non-union workmen. All locals are working 
hard for the union label. Several new unions are 
under way at present. 

White Rock.—Nelson Dore: 

Organized labor is in good condition in this part 
of the state and employment remains steady. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville —W. W. Matthews: 

Condition of organized labor is fair; the unor- 
ganized are in bad shape. Employment in the 
building trades is exceptionally good and fairly 
steady in other lines, and business picking up gen- 
erally on account of high-priced cotton. There is a 
strike pending in the textile industry for better 
working conditions. The probable outcome will be 
favorable to the workers. There are 600 workers 
involved. No further resistance is anticipated 
on the part of mill owners and the governor has 
ordered an official investigation. The state officials 
are very fair to organized labor. Much progress 
is being made here along the lines of organization, 
especially among the textile workers. There is a 
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good energetic committee hard at work in the interest 
of the union label. Better state labor laws are 
promised within a short time and conditions are 
very favorable for the workers. Three local unions 
of textile workers (approximate membership 800), 
and a local of painters, paperhangers and decorators 
(35 members) have been formed during the past 
month. A union of carpenters and a building trades 
council are now under way. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen.—N. H. Gullion: 

Organized labor is growing stronger here and 
conditions are improving. Work for the union 
label is progressing. A barbers’ union and a central 
labor union was formed during the past month, and 
we have a federal union and the teamsters under way 


at present. 
TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

What labor organizations exist here are in good 
condition, and are permanent fixtures and their 
members are receiving better wages than their 
respective unorganized brothers. Employment is 
steady except in the building trades. However, 
there is a great deal of municipal work going on as 
well as work in the electric light company. We 
are at present trying to organize the painters, tailors 
and common laborers. 

Dallas.—David Lynch: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and are 
enjoying more steady employment than the unor- 
ganized workmen. The labor unions are building a 
labor temple, which is benefiting all union 
workmen. The ice wagon drivers, after a sixty day 
strike, have signed up one of the large companies 
here. The label league is doing good werk for 
the union label. 

El Paso.—Teddy McHold: 

There is a great deal of cheap labor in El Paso, 
mostly Mexican. All the union workmen are stead- 
ily employed. We have been successful in getting 
our members employed on the new school house in 
course of construction here. Our label committee 
is working hard in the interest of the union label. 
We have been doing some good organizing work 
and expect some good results. A union of 
bakery and confectionery workers has been or- 
ganized the past month, and we.are trying to form 
a union of butchers and repair shop men. 

Galveston.—J. W. Young: 

Working conditions are very good, but we 
have a great many idle men owing to the 
reports sent out by the Commercial Association 
that Galveston had a scarcity of labor. The 
unorganized workers have very Poor conditions to 
contend with. A general campaign is being carried 
on in the interest of the union label. We have five or 
six of the crafts in fine shape for organization, and 
expect to report good results in the near future. 

Georgetown.—George Irvine: 

The carpenters and the painters are the only 
organized trades here and they control everything 
in their line. Employment is a little unsteady at 
the present time. The cotton Dy is very light this 

ar, consequently labor of all is affected. 

ere is a strong tendency in favor of union- 
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made goods, and we are doing all that is possible to 
promote the union label. 


Houston.—A. Morris: 

Organized labor has improved 100 per cent. 
All crafts are busy except the iron workers. They 
depend-smostly on large buildings and conditions 
are very. quiet in that line at present. Employment 
is fairly steady in all other lines. We will complete 
the organization of a waiter’s union within the next 
month. Good work is being done in behalf of the 
union label.. We are hard at work trying to or- 
ganize the brass workers and expect success. 


Palestine —A. A. Clark: 

Organized labor has all the advantages here and 
our members are nearly all at work. Work in the 
building trades is a little slack at present. The rail- 
road shops are now working steady after several 
shutdowns. Many labels are to be found on goods 
purchased and we are doing all we can to further 
the use of the label. We organized a union of 
chauffeurs and teamsters during the past month. 


San Antonio.—Jeff Forehand: 

Conditions are improving here in all trades. The 
building crafts are working about half time. The 
barbers have succeeded in having the Sunday law 
passed in all city shops, and the three largest 
hotels have signed contracts to the effect that they 
will serve only their actual guests in their barber 
shops. The barbers have been trying to get a Sun- 
day closing for some time, and have gained an 
important victory. The demand for the union label 
is steadily increasing. 

Tyler.—C. F. Simons: 

Organized labor is in fine condition. The Trades 
Assembly has taken on new life and the differ- 
ent crafts are displaying great interest in further 
organization. Employment is steady with the or- 
ganized workmen. A small increase of wages with- 
out strike has been realized among some of the 
workers. A constant demand is being made for 
the union label on all goods purchased. Two 
new unions are now under way. 

Waco.—A. H. B. Cornelinsen: 

Conditions are improved and employment is 
steady at present. The waiters have recently or- 
ganized, and we have the motormen and bakers 
under way. 


VERMONT 


Bellows Falls —Nicholas Powers: 

Organized labor is in good condition. The 
unorganized workmen are in bad shape, working 
long hours and for small pay. The paper mills 
are working five days a week. We are doing all we 
can for the union label. 


VIRGINIA 


Bristol.—J. E. Benson: 

Labor generally is not in good condition at 
present, although the organized workers have 
far the advantage of the unorganized. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. 


Portsmouth.—James H. Wilson: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized. The machinists employed in the 
Seaboard Railroad shops were compelled to make a 
demonstration on account of the management 
breaking shop rules. The grievance has been 
settled and all men have returned to work. The 
city council here is making an effort to pass an 
ordinance whereby the prisoners will be put on the 
streets to work. The Central Labor Union is 
conducting a vigorous effort in behalf of the label. 
We have organized the riggers and sailmakers in the 
Norfolk Navy Yard during the past month, and 
the ordnance mén at St. Julian’s Magazine have 
their application and fee ready to send to the 
United Powder and High Explosive Workers of 
America 


WISCONSIN 


Marshfield.—F., J. Mettelka: 

Better conditions prevail for the organized work- 
ers than for the unorganized, and employment is 
steady at the present time. We are maintain- 
ing a constant agitation in behalf of the label. 

Oshkosh.—Paul J. Edwards: 

Organized labor is receiving higher pay at this 
time than the unorganized. Employment is steady. 
Short hours and good pay prevail with the build- 
ing trades and butcher workmen here. We are 
doing good work for the union label. The bakers are 
considering organization and we hope soor to report 
success. 


WYOMING 


Rock Springs.—J. E. Green: 

The only unorganized labor in this city is among 
those crafts who have not sufficient numbers to form 
a union. The coal mines, the only industry here, 
are working from four to six days a week at the 
present time. No improvement in wages or ‘work- 
ing conditions has occurred recently, as the mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers of America here 
are working under a two-year contract. The 
Ladies’ Label League and committees from all the 
unions are working vigorously for the union label. 


PORTO RICO 


Cabo-Rojo.—Pascual Jordan: 

The crafts organized here are as follows: Agri- 
cultural No. 14831, 409 members; Hatters, No. 
14,209, 227 members; Carpenters, No. 1455, 39 
members; Confectioners, No. 411, with 15 members; 
Bakers, No. 150, 35 members; Tobacconists, 19 
members; Tailors, 9 members; Shoemakers, 4, and 
one union in Arecibo (No. 467); total membership 
738. Wages, hours of labor, and conditions re- 
main the same. Charters were requested for a 
union of tobacconists and a tailors’ union during 
the past month. We are doing all that is possible 
to increase organization, but there are still a great 
many unorganized on the island. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month o' ee. 1915. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

alance on hand, September, 1915 $70,132 39 

1. L. 14906, su; 10 00 
L. 14906, I. 
14907, sup 
.L. U., Miami, ‘Ariz. sup. 
.W. 14908, su 
. W. 14908, I. 
LL. U., Princeton, Ind, tax, july, to and incl 
ec, 


Oo NdComssE 
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my 


» U. 
. 15. 
-&L.c 
1 sept, 15 
U., New Orleans, Li 
1 june, "15 
L. A., Sioux City, Iowa, tax, n, d 


J 
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esekrEote 


LL. Ac Marshalltown, ‘Towa, tax, j,a,s, "15 


4 


tax, a,m, 3° 

‘a, tax, j, j, a, "15 
Nee Heights, Iii, tax, j,a,s, 15 
adwick, Vt, tax, may, to and incl 


reros | 


- 


cad Conn, tax, jan, tognd incl 


A., Shawnee, Okla, tax, may, ‘15, to 
incl apr, "16 

» Lynn, Mass, tax, a, s,o ‘15 
f 3 oS anegey Ohio, tax, may, to and 
oct, 
Murphysboro, Ill, tax, apr, to and incl 


ao. 4 2 ODP 
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* Wouingstows Ohio, tax, a. 3, o, ‘15. 
: McK. eesport, Pa, tax, apr, to and incl 


=} 
“0. 


cerargs 
‘aac 
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., Gloucester, Mass, tax, a, m j 
. C., La Salle, Ill, tax, o, n, d,’ 15 
. 9560, sup , 
"cre _ N Cai, sup. . 

. B. & C. L. U. of A., tar, sept, 18.2. 
. B. A. of the U.S. a Can., tax, sept, ’ 

B. & S.C. S., tax, a, s, 15. 

a bal j, bal j, a, "15, $6.10; f, 
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SP y 


BEMOMOPHN A 0H 
“2 


3, t-c hatters asses: 
ax, july, 15, $1.95: f, $1.95; df, 


i ere tax, july, "15, $2.40; 
f, $2.40 1.50 
b tax, j, mee 15, $2.20; f, $2.20; df, 


20 
. 14745, tax, aug, 15, 45c; f, 45; df, 
, $1.25; sup 
j, tax, sept, "15, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, 
B. $2.50; sup 
14850, tax, axe, 43, $1.50; f, $1.50; 
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3122, tax, sept, ‘15, 70c; f, 70c; dt, 
. 14802, tax, j, a, 15, $4.50; t, $4.50; 
50 


11775, tax, bal n, '14, bal m, bal a, bal m, 
1S, $1.30; t, $1.30; df, $1.30; R. F., 25c.. 

fie bal a, s, '15, $8; f, $8; af, $3; 
. t- 


d C , 50 

617, "tax, aug, "15, $3.35; f, $3.55; df, 
. 55; 1. F., $13.75; R. F., 
. 12794, tax, bal j, 7 "15, $3.75; f, $3.75; 
eset I. pag = 75 


af, $1.3 
N. & A. 14758, tax, bal j, bal j, a, "15, $1 ‘45; f, 
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ClO Ul OUT. OU UO a ee ed 


awa 


” tax, bal m, bal i's bal j, s, ’ 
; f, $4.25; df, $4.25; .F., 75c; R. F 


A. 14714, tax, bal a, bal m, oat d, hat}. 
; f, $5.84; d f, $5.83; 
50 


>not 


» tax, j, a,’ 
° 1-c hatters assess. 
S. F. of U.S. & Can., tax, j, a, s, 


. 
— 


-U. ora. tax, m, j, ‘14. 

. Cc. W. A., tax, sept, 15.. 

'N. A., tax, sept, "15. 

, ae bal j, bal j,a,8,, "23. 85c: f. 
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L. C., Kelamazoo, Mich, tax, feb, to and 
nel july, "1 
‘ot *s beat: Mich, tax, may, to and incl 


feta 


a Te Ind, tax, a, m, , 15 
, oF, D. E. 14822, tax, bat apr, '15, 3c; 
f, 3c; sup, 4c.... , 
A. 14655, tax, bal i, bal a, 8, 15, 
$8.50; df, $8.50;1. F., $11... : 
. 12755, tax, bal n, bal d, *i4, 


2° 


.25 
J, 14736, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s 
“f, $1.20; df, $1.20; R. F., 25e 
. L. 14272, tax, sept, "15, 4 25; f, $2. 25; 
» & $1. 25 


T. “k L. Ax ‘Massillon, Ohio, tax, apr, "15, 
to and incl mar, '16. . 
F. T.'C., Colorado Springs, Colo, tax, j,i,a, "15 
P. ofl. Pasadena, Cal, tax, feb, to and incl 
july, '15 
Cc. M. 14061, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "14, bal j, 
bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, "15, $9.20; 
f, 90.20; df. $9.20; 1. F., $2 
S. of L. T. 14840, tax, bal may, "15, $1. 87; f, 
$1.87; df, $1. 
F. L. 12631, tax, aug, "15, $2.95: f, "$2.95; ‘df, 
$2.95; I. F., $2.50 
ne rats: tax, ete 45, 90c; f, 0c; d f, 90c; 
_&M. L. I. U., tax, ‘oct, 
, tax, oct, "15 
.M. W. I. A., 1-c hatters assess 
. 8786, tax, bal s, bal ©, bal n, bal d, 
if, bait. bal m, "15, $1.70; f, > $1. 70; df, 


. 14270, tax, bal j, bal a, s, 15, 65Se; 
‘t, 65c; sup, 8c. 
my 14687, tax, t 


5, tax, m, j, '15, 80c; f, 80c; df, B0c.. 
na tax, july, '15, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45¢c; 


tis, “tex, oe j, bal j, a, '15, $2.05; f, 
05; d f, $2.0 

. 11796, tax, aug, 15, "$2.15; f, $2.15; ‘df, 
.15; sup, $2.20. . 

— tax, sept, 


M. Mi. W 8809; tax, b bet toe i s,’ 
$1.95; f, $1.95; d f, $1.95; 

N. P. A. 14650, tax, Cis. 

B. & P. 14617, tax, bal a, bal m, bal j 
$1.62; f, $1.62; df, $1.61; I. F., 


a 
. & W. W. 10943, tax, sept, "15, 

6; f, $16; df, $16; sup, $2 

- 14609, ‘tax, bal j, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal 
al j, bal j, a, "15, $5.98; f, $5.99; d f, 
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4609, tax, bal j, bal f, pa rasta, tale. 
4. 5.015, $4.75; 1, $4.75; df, $4.7 

“ae tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, bala 
5; f, $10.35; ay $10.35; I. F., 

14845, tax, bal j, bal a, s, 5, 75e; 
f, 75c 

4284, tax, sept, '15, $1.60; f, $1.60; 
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.. Pocatello, Idaho, sup. . 
12781, tax, bal j, bal j, a, ’ 
; df, 85c; 1-c assess to organize women 
ers, 35c 
» Ba tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, ’ 
: f, $1.40; df, $1.40;R: F., 75¢ 
22, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, s,'1 
£, $1.70; df, $1.70; 1. F., 25c 
737, tax, bal a, s, '15, 45c; f, 45c; af, 
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. 7087, tax, bal o, bal n, bal a, "14, bal f, 
ey bal a, bal m, "15, $1.95; f, $1.95; d f, 
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U.L. 31345; tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal a, s, 15, 
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. 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; I. F., 
B.S. 14842, tax, sept, "15, $ist 
. 14875, tax, aug, "15, 65c; f, 6Sc: df , 65e; 


. F., 25¢ 
ee 11587, tax, bal a, s, "15, $1.40; f, $1.40; 
$1.40; I. F., $1.25. 

. 14816, se. bal m, bal i. bal j. 1S, 3Se; 


geen ne 
Be: 


meets 


of M., tax, aug, "15.... ot 
., Chickasha, Okla, ta SF 
Poa tax, aug, "15, sibs: t 33.95; ‘af, 
oh I. F., $12.50; sup, $4.50 
-» East Millinocket, Me, tax, apr, to and 
osha 


airerp sper 


= 
ic) 


U.atAn tax. 8,0,’ esideeuein 
Cc. Bellingham, Wash. tax., dec, '14, to 
‘and incl nov, * 
F. L. 14651, tax, sept, ‘15, $1.25; f, $1. 25; ‘df, 
$1.25; i: Ee Se 
F. of W S. T. 14658. tax, sept, ‘15, $4.70; 
f, $4.70; a f. $4.70 
R. R. F. H. 14801, tax. bal j, eee. s, "15, $2.40; 
f, $2.40; d f, $2.40; I. F., 2 
U. L. 14190, tax, bal i. bal a, = "15, $1.20 
$1.20; d f, $.120; I. F., $6.25 
F. L. 14721, tax, bai “pal j, bal a. 15, 15e; f, 
15e; d f, 15e; I. 50c 
M. P. we = Ady 15, $6.65; f, $6.65; df, 
oti I. $2.50 
. 14061, ta a. 


F.L. 
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12968, bal m, bal j d bal a, 8, 
5, $2.05; t $2.05; df, $208, = » $2.50; 


. F., 50¢ 
. P. 12353, tax, bal, a, s, 15, $1.60; f, $1.60; 
$1.60 
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; 14847, » tax, bal j, bal a, "15, 10c; f, 10c; 


. 12424, tax, bal a, s, "15, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 
; 1. F., 50c; sup, 50c 
* 14667, tax, bal j, bal a, s, "15 $1.20; f, 
; df, $1.20; sup, 5lc 
. B. 14160, tax, aug, "15, 57c; f, 
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553, sup 
Deshery. Conn., tax, j, j, a, 15 
Royalton, Ill., tax, mar, to and incl 
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Peer 


-» Indianapolis, Ind., tax, m, a, m, ‘15. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., tax, a, m, j, "15. 
a Superior, Wis., tax, dec, 15 to and 
nov, ‘16 
eS a 5 Pa., tax, a, 8, 0, , 
. F. of L., tax, dec, '14, to and incl 
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, Portland and vicinity, Oreg., tax, 

15, to and — ag oe 

.of A., tax, 

’ 14670, tax aug, mts $2 5s; f, $2.85; df, 
I. F., $1.75 

Ss. D. , Oe on sept, '15, $1.90; 
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ug, 15, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c; 
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. L. 14257, tax, bal, j, a, 15, $2.10; f, $2.10; 
f, $2.10; I. F., 
H. S. a ae tax, bal n, ty ‘abe j, bal a, s, "15, 
[..) , $2.05; d f, $2.0 

wb tax, sept, 15, Boe; f, 80c; df, 80c; 
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178 

el 5 

‘of P. D. & P. of A., tax, sept, "1 

ar 14753, tax, i, a, s, 15, $1.90: f, $1.90; 
f, $1.90; I. ¥ 

c Hillsboro, 


’ 


6 
» eppeepper Ky., tax, may, to and incl 


LU; 

RL. 14598, return of amount in treasury 
11618, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, '15, $2.60: 
$2.60; df, $2.60; I. F., $1.50; R. F., 50c.. 
iM. T. 14221, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, bal a, 
15. ag $10.50; d f, $10.50; I.F., 25c 
.H. & L. 14551, tax, sept, 15, 35c; f, 35¢c; 


BS arRRTE OS 


, 35e 
. 12362, tax, bal j, bal a, s, "15, 90c; f, 90c; 
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Mason City, Iowa, sup 
8060, tax, bal j, bal j, ian. s, 15, $4.30; 
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85 
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14788, tax, bal j, bala, 3,’ i5, $1.30; f, 
df, $1 30 
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” 14864, tax, sept, 15, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 
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$2.25 
13153, tax, bal j, bal a, s, °15, $2.50; f, 
50; d f, $2.50 
. &S. H. T. & O. 14569, tax, bal o, bal n, 
‘bal d, "14, bal j, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, 
bal a, s, '15; $13.90; f, x a. d f, $13.90; 
I. F., $11.25; R. F., $1. 
-L. 11449, tax, bal j, pit = -, 
f, $3; 1 » $41.25; sup 
. 14650, Co bal j, bal a tele’. 15, $2.80; 
¥. $8.75; sup, 50c 
"15S, $3.40; f, 


a 


7, tax, bal j, . is 8, 
; df, $3.40; sup, 


Dp? peti Pig: 
ral ns 


at 


. F. of L., tax, oct, 14, to and incl 

L. C., Walla Walla, Wash., tax, july, to 
incl dec, "15 

b 1488s, 14417, a of amount in treasury 


= 


nf 


eB 
= 


z 


. B. & 
- 12369, tax, sept, '15, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 
14374, tax, ?- j, bal a, s, 


"15, $3.95; f, 
95; d f, $3.9 
. E. ~~ — sept, ‘1S, $1.50; f, $1.50; 


bal a, s, "15, $1.35; f, 
. F., $3.75 


an 


PY O% 8 OO ver 4 
o 
as eirnner 
5 eo Sw 


Bees 


I. 
. H. O. 14400, — bal m, bal a, bal m, 
a ee op , $6.80; f, $6.80; d f, 
$1.50; sup, 4c 
95 tax, ia "15, $3.95; f, $3.95; 


bt ff 


11. 


a * ? ngess. on. bal o, ‘bal n, bal d, 


H. M. 14209, sup 


Soha oe a: 


sup 
B. P 13156, tax, july, "15, 10c; f, 10c; d f, 10c 
. on l4c; l-c hatters assess, 15c.. 
= ‘tLe . Fond du Lac, Wis., tax, june, ‘15, 
to and incl may, '16 
T. & L. A., Elmira, N. Y., 
incl, jen. 1 
- “Wars, Tex., tax, july, ’ 14, to and incl 


tax, feb, 15, to and 


june, > 
. M. 14375, 1-c hatters assess. 
. "15, 3c; f, 4c; ‘df, 3c 


. bal a, s, 15, $1.10; f, 


Saat 
xE- 

cv 

& 

= 

5 


re 


ia re =, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, 
Pie pa et eer 
, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, 14, aug, 
*t, $4.70; df, $4.70; 1. F, $1.25 
. tax, bal a, bal s, ’14, sept, '15,!80c; 


ental 
=> 
Eee op 


G. B. 12899, Sa met. "15, $3.75; f, $3.75 f, 
$3.75; I. 1.2 

E. W. 14472, ghee s, "15, $1.10; f, $1.10;"d f, 
$1.10; l-c hatters assess, c 

F. L. 8227, tax, bal a, s, "15, 60c; f, 6c f, 
60c 


E. = & S. 14528, tax, sept, "15, 65c; f, 65c; df, 


"$1.30; F., 75c 

S. T. A. 14837, tax, aug, ‘15, "$4.30; f, $4.30; 

mt $4.30 
- W. 10519, tax, bal _ pall} bal j. ‘bal a, s, 
an th $3.20; f, $3.20; d + $3.20; I. F., 75c; 
acct R. F., 30c; sup, 

C. E. 10634, tax, bal n, 4 se "15, 
$10.35; f, $10.35; d f, $10.38: I. E375 

F. L. 12756, tax, bai j, bal j, bal a, “ 15, $2.65 
f, $2.65; df, $2.65; I. F., $2. . F., 50c; 
l-c hatters assess, 53c; sup, S12 

F. L. —_ ee sept, a » HSS: f, 1, $3.55; ‘df, 
$3.55; » $8.50; s 

U. F. P. ks. 'H. = 

H. M. 14209, su 

C. W. 14778, tax, Moai i. 
gets 1.95; f, $41.95; df 


bal j, bal a, s, 

» $41.95; I F., $150; 

“14, bal 

rey f, $4.95; df, $4.95; a 
25 


, Atlantic Co., 

B. T. T3338. sup 

U. L. 14379, tax, july, ‘15, $2.20; f, $2.20; df, 
$2.20 

U. L. 14379, tax, aug, '15, $2.20; f, ‘$2.20; dt, 
$2.20 

U. L. 14379, tax, sept, *15, $2. 27; f, $2.27; df, 

$2.26 

. L. U., Fort Madison, Iowa, s 
. U. 14722, tax, july, '15, S3c. f. S4c; df, 


ener 


U. 14635, l-c ee , ae 
. W. 8145, tax, may, '15 $1; f : df, $i... 
. W. 8145, tax, june, '15, $1; f Ate f, $1.. 
. 14661, tax, july, ’15, 55c; f, ” $5c; df, 55c.. 
Ay wy * tax, a "15, 55c; f, 55c; df, 55c.. 
3 &T etc. 14377, tax, july, 15, $4.45; 
3 ct etc. A377, tax, aug, "15, $4.40; 
; df, $4.40 
.M.G. T. etc. 14377, tax, sept, "15, ‘$4.40; 
f, $4.40; d f, $4.40; I-c hatters assess, $1.60 
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bal j , bal a, s, "15, 
T. F., $5.50; 


nw 
v~ 
4 


-50; sup, 50c 

~ Middletown, Ohio, tax, a, m, j, '15 
. R. F. H. etc. 80, tax, bal a, bal m, 
ji. a "15, $10.40; f, $10.40; d f, 


Te 
Re RRS E Re 


2.0 ss 8 
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al j, bal a, s, 15, 
» 353; I. F., $6.25; 


25¢ 
D. 12493, tax, bal a, s, hones 95c; f, 95c; d f, 


peer 


a 
wn 


mth 


Se 
G. & W. W. 9840, tax, sept, 15, $10; f, $10; 


t, $ 
’ M. at tax, sept, '15, $2.15; f, $2.15; df, 
All Lowney’s preducts gis Tr bse $ 


meet the Government Ss. We ‘J, 8934, tax, bal a, s, 15, 97c; f, 97c; 
standard, Dr. H. W. -M. Mss i ios tax, sept, "15, $1.05; f, 
Wiley’s and the Westfield 

Standards of pure foods. 
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+ tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, '15, $2.50; 
;df, $2.50; I. F., $1.50 

, tax, a, s, "15, 70c; f, 70c; df, 7 
Mise tax, sept, "15, $4.25; f, fi. 25; 


11431, tax, bal 

a7: f, $30.47; df 

, tax, sept, ‘15, $3; * $3; df, $3; 
. $1. 75 

12552, tax, bal a, s, "15, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 
. 11407, tax, sept, ’15, $1.40; f, $1.40; df, 


te, tax, ane a, s, 15, 95c; f, 9Se; 
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12. P. L. & E. 12602, tax, july, ’15, 45c; f, 45c; df, 
; sup, 4c 

S. M. 14397, tax, july, '15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 

S. M. 14327, tax, aug, '15, 35c: f, 35c: dt, 35c 

Ss. ho 14327, tax, sept, 15, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c; 


caw. 14139, tax, july, '15, $1; f, $1; df, $1 
Cc. Xd W. 14139, tax, aug, 15, 83c; f, S4c; df 
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ot toe 


F. 

F. 
H. 
Cc. 
P. 
F. 

G. 

F. 
F. 
B. 
F. 
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4697, tax, a, s, "15, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70c.. 
bal j, bal a, s, 15, $2.05; f, 

w% d f, $2.05 

2 AL eae $1.80; f, $1.80; df, 
5 


6, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, 

$10.05; d f, $10.08: R. F., 

tax, bal j, bas 5.1 bal a, s, "15, $3.95: 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO, 2%02tayiorst. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 
549 to 559 332 Fast 193d Street 
Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 11 3:--, "th St. 

















. & E. U. of N. A., tax, sept, "15 16. oe f, $2.55; df, $2.55; LF., $11.2 
« Marion, Ill, tax, apr, to and incl dec, "15 11978, tax, sept, '15, $1 55; f, $1 35: af, 
a Zanesville, Ohio, tax, may, '15, to and 5 

. 14773, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, "15, 65c; 


65e;d 1, 65¢; R. F., 50c 
12018, tax, sept, ‘15, “$1.35; 1 


35 

. 14706, tax, sept, "15, 25c; f, 25e; df, 25c. 
14444, tax, ond bal j, bal a. s, "15, $1. 25; 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 











. G. A, a. F.' 12432, tax, sept, '15, $1; f, $1; 


5. v. Lincoln, Nebr, tax, j, a, s, 
- i 7241, tax, sept, '15, 55c; f, Set Vi, 55c. 

B. 13013, tax, bal j, bal j, bala, s, 15, $2. 35; 
ra 8235; df, $2.35; R. F., 

5, tax, ky "iS, $8; f, $8; 

‘di, Sa: R. F., $10 
> we tar, - j, bal j, a, "15, $2.25; f, 
"$2.25; $2.2. 
F. L. rises, tax, ro m, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, 


1.25 
rH 14850, tax, sept, '15, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 
1.5 


. BL. c. Bronx, N Y, tax, j, a, & ° 
W. D. 14673, tax, sept, 15, 90c; ° 90c; d f, 
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. &S. D. > 14822, sup 


. ’ 14914, sup 
4061, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, 15, * ee 
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14268, tax, bal i, bal a, s, ’ 
t i. 80; d f, $1.80; I. F., 50c; sup, 


M. . W. 12674, iy s, o, "15, $11.50; 
$11.50; d f, $11.5 

. H. C. 13152, tax, aa "15, $2.05; f, $2.05; 
a4 f, $2.05 

. P. 12866, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "14, bal 

S Poel te bal m, '15, $2.30; f, $2.30; d f, $2.30 

. P. 12866, tax, bal a, bal '‘m, bal j, bal j, bal 

“a, $11.50; f, $11.50; d f, $11.50; I. F., $4.. 
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as: f, $5.65; df, $5.65; 1. F., $3.75-R 
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WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses. We Sell direct to the 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your carpenter can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
Rochester, NY. New Albany, Ind. 




















21. F. L. 
22. P. M. 
P. M. 
B. & C. _ tax, s, 0, "15, $1.20; f, $1.20; 


df, 
G. & F. ee tax, bed },, bat 5 Ball a. & “2s 
| , $4.92; df, $4.91; 1. F., $1; R 
F, a 14819, tax, bal a, s, °15, $1.45; f, $1.45; = ane 
d f, $1.45; I. F., 50c; R. F., 25¢ Le ther Creek Valley, Pa, sup 
be he F. of L., tax, june, to and incl nov, A. 4h I. 4 Ww. ta 0, n, d, "14, 


Louisiana S. F. of L., tax, o, n, d,’ 
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INVENTIONS MARKETED 
HIS COMPANY’S Principal Business is to develop for the market original and _pat- 
ented products of its own Labotatories. Its Sales Department will consider outside 


patented inventions. Send copy of patent with stamps for return. McCORMICK 
LABORATORIES, McCORMICK MANUFACTURING co. Dayton, Ohio 














d f, 29. C. L. U., New Orleans, La, tax, j, a, s,"15.... 


, $2.55 
F. L. oe bal j, bal a, s, "15, 80c; f, 80c; 
d f, 80c; I. F., 25c 
a od & S. 395, = s, o, "15, $1.25; f, 
$1.25; d $1.2 
. W. 14609. ‘tax, bai i. bal £. bal m, bal a, bal 
m, bal j, bal i bal a, s, "15, $4.05; f, $4.05; 
nae $4.05; I. 5c 
M.M.T. & C. w. 14668, tax, oct, °15, $6.75; f, 
$6.75; d f, 75 
A. W. 14874, tax, sept, '15, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75¢ 
A. L. 14817, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, ‘15, 
$3.35; f, $3.35; df, $3.35; I. F., 75c. 
B. B. R. B. etc. es ay tax, bal a, s,’ 15, 95c; f, 
95c; d f, 95c; I. F., $2.50; sup, 4c... 
4055, tax, sept, ris 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c... 
; oe tax, bal j, a, s, 15, $4.15; f, $4.15; 


aa tax, j, a, s, o, "15, $1.40; a 

sdf , $1.40; R. F., s 

Ww 14565, tax, bal is bal a, bal S; 0, 
sf, om df, $3.80; R. F., 2 
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. -P. 14624, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, a,’15, 
2.10; d f, $2.10; R. F., 25c; sup, 
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S. F., tax, a, m, j, 

oO. 14601, tax, bal in, lai j, bal s, ’1 
f 15c; d f, 15e 

. Santa Barbara, Cal, tax, j, a, s, °15. 
os East Liverpool, Ohio, tax, a, m, i, 


eBay 
Penna. 3) 


ic; 


ser 


& L.A., Great Falls, Mont, tax, july, 
d incl dec, ’ 15 
. U., Canton, Ohio, tax, july, to and incl 


moo 


. Livingston, Mont, tax, j, j, a, "15 
F. of L., Urbana and Champaign, Til, 


aM, 298 BO oe 
a QO 


10399, tax, oct, 
df, $11.25; I. F., bse 
w. P. 


20c: 

F. L. 14770, _ bal j, a, s, o, "15, $1.55; f, 
$1.55; d f, $1.55 

¥.L. 14711, tax, sept, "15, 60c;f, 60c; d f, 60c. 

S. W. 12282, tax, sept, '15, 35c; f, 35¢; df, 
35c; I. F., 25 

M. R. M. 14855, 


45c 
B. P. 13167, tax, a, s, 0 
d f, $2.10 
. B. of S. F., tax, a, s, "15. 
. B. of P. M., 1 sept, "15 
Ss. W. 14897, F 
- S. 9608, tax, "pal o, bal n, bal d, '14, bal j, 
‘pal m, "15, 45c; f, 45; d f, 45c 
S. 9608, tax, bal a, bal j, bal a, bal s, 0, ’15, 
$8.20; f, $8.20; d f, 20; I. F., $1.25; 
Oc 


» & 
G. H. & L. 14838, ae sept, ‘15, $3.15; f, 
$3.15; df, $3.15; I. F., 
. U., Miami, Aas: tax, o, n, d, 

. oO. Dg - a aug, "15, 85c; | Ber df 


“D. 14740, tax, a, s, "15, 70c; f, 


T. 


4" 


nt 


» Washington, DC, 
670, tax, a, s, 15, 80c; t "0c: df, 80c. 
Atlanta, Ga, tax, aug, '15, to and incl 


16 
. & L. C., New Orleans, La, tax, i, a,s,’ 
of T.C.S. & H. of A., tax, sept, ‘15 

. P. A., tax, sept, 15, $100; 1-c hatters 
‘assess, $75 
. T. U., tax, oc’ 
. I. U., tax, o, n, d, 


Yr Dro Man BO 





w 
oo 
NMNG NO OO NYO 


$33 


11016, tax, aug, "15, $19.55; 
55 


ea ws 
Phen e ae 
N 


. 13105, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, 15, 
, $6.05; d f, $6.05; I. F., 
4615, tax, a, s, o, "15, $2.35; f, $2. 35; 
35 
D. 
25 
P. W. 14451, tax, bal j, bal a, bal s, o, 
a f, $1.60; d f, $1.60; I. F., $2.50; 


1473, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, "15, 
f. 2 2 


2 


3 wR 
45, 
a 


= 
. re het 


QO 4 pmo 
s mf 


aW.3) 
aa 


80c; d f, 
734, tax, a, s. 
31. F., 25c 


4 $1. 12985, tax, bal j, bal j, bai a, s,’ 
$20.65; f, $20.65; d f, $20.65: I. F., $48.7 75; 


36c 

-R. & R. W. Pig 4 tax, bal a, bal s, o, ’ 
15c; f, 15c; d f, 

-L. U., Latingten ‘Mo, sup 
. L. 14925, sup 

. O. 12846, tax, bal sept, °15, sci f, Sc; df, 5c 
. L. 14576, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, a, s, ’15, 
$1.10;f, $1.10; df, $1.10; 1 I. F., $1.25; R. F., 


— a 3 
Ss. ES 9003, tax, oct, "15, $1.40; f. 
$1 “a ae $1.40 
. W. 11095, tax, sept, "15, f, 40c 
G. i rT 11407, tax, oct, is. ‘Sito: ‘5 $1.40; 
1.40 


“$10 
Ss. 7. L. — “tax, oct, ’15, $2. 25; f,. $2.25; 
» $2.25; I. F., $1.25; sup, 8c 
te tax, ef “2S, 103 "io: f, $1.10; d f, 


. bal j, bal a, bal s 
"5, $2.15; f, ‘1s. d f, $2.15; I. F., 
sup, 50c 
N. & A. 14779, tax, bal j, a, ‘1, $1.85; 
$1.85; d f, $1.85; sup, 50c 
N. & A. 1o7. tax, bal j, bal a. s, 15, $2; 
$2; d f, $2 


Baker and Taylor Co., 
Arthur eR) Anderson, Ss Cc sup 
Illinois S. F. of L., tax, oct, "15, to and incl 


sept, "16 
G. B. B. A. of the U. S. & Can., tax, oct, 
O. E. A. 12755, tax, tot 5 bot} bal a, CY: 
$3.15; f, $3.15; df, $3.15. 


H.N. & A. 14714, tax, bal j, bal j, ma 
$6.72; 1, $6 $6.72; df, $6.71; I. F., $3; 


Small supplies 
Advertisements, AM Frep 
Subscriptions, Am F 
Premiums on bonds 


EXPENSES 


. October, '15, rent, T A Wickersham 


Strike benefits to C. & W. 10968, for fifth 
week ending june 20, ’15, Jose Mayo, pres; 
Manuel Lopez, 

izing expenses, y f trick 
Organizing expenses (l-c Rb a M Kelleher 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


CONGRESS .. BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS =~. ALA = BLAYING CARDS 











For Social Play a soyle Up oe ae For General Play 


Congress Cards are delightful 
to eye and hand. Art backsin 
full color. Air-Cushion Finish 
makes dealing a pleasure. 

Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes 








Better Cards can not be had 
at the price. Good cards can 
not be sold for less than 
Bicycle. 

Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 











2. 


Organizing expenses, J B aie. $27; C P Taylor, 
77.57; A Hill, 8.06 
Pres Gom annual dues to Lg 4 Hen 
League for '15, Geo Burnham, 
Salary and expenses, relative to A of + “exhibit 
Panama Exposition, Grant Hamilton 
* Refund of overpayment of aug, ’15, tax, C. E. 
10634, J Dempsey 
y Refund of overpayment of july, 
F. H. 12993, AA G 
Refund of overpayment of june, 
M. T. 14221, F G Stecker 
Refund of overpayment of a, m, 
and I. F., F. L. 14773, L Rivera 


Refund of arenes of june, '15, tax, F. L. 
12901, D J Kennedy 

Refund of overpayment of july, '15, tax, G. M. 
14319 Decker 


ning, L 

$26; D L Bradley, $18; 

I M Rodier, od I M bo, $21. 71: 
; A E Hawkins, $20. 28; 


M _ Webster, $20; "S Lankford, $29. 58: 
F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $28.71; 
5 Demat, $21.25; W von Ezdorf, $17.81; 
E Waggaman, $i7. 14;M M Connell, 
$19, S E Woolls, $19; E C Howard, $21.43; 
S B Woolls, $20.58; E J Tracy, $14; G L 
Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; M 
Coates, $11.99; L von Kreuter, $12.56; A 5 
Cecil, $28.39; J McDonald, $10.72; E R 
Illingworth, $15; H H Ruebsam, 19.05; 
E Hart, $10; Aa ys $10; V L Young, 
$15; P B Potter, $12; P Chamberlain, 


~~ cj Dorr, $17.50; EC Scott, $18. 93; 
3 2S ea $15.71;A 'G Russell (6-7 days), 


Salary, week ending oct 2, '15, F C Thorne. . 

Organizing expenses, J G Brown 

Organizing expenses (l-chatters), S A Conboy 

Printing weekly news letters of oct 2,'15, The 
Washington Herald 

Organizing expenses, F H casting 

Legislative expenses, J P 

Organizing expenses, J H Wilson 

Refund of overpayment of initiation fee, N. C. 
14804, Hertz 

Refund of money received and not receipted 
for, F. L. 14167, R E Wittenborn 

Refund of money received and not receipted 
or, F. L. 14773, Louis Rivera 

Refund of money received and not receipted 
for F. & G. 10615, Louis Heidtmann 

Refund of money received and not receipted 
for, U. T. W. of A., John Golden 

Refund of wy received and not receipted 
for, H. P. F. 14886, Wm Veraker 


. 


eee 
ved and not receipted 


of money received and not receipted 
for, C. L. U., Jackson, Miss, O F Brown. 
Mees ee, —_ not eee for, F. i 


5.50;P F F Duty, § 
$21.76; F 


yei 
eilly, 3 a a. Mo ‘Lewis, _ 20; E T Flood, 
$72. 6; 155: FH 
McCarthy, sioai;” TH an, $93.68; JM 
e. $46; 8 Son eimer, _ 56; H Streifler, 

roy H Pesee $156.16 
Money received and not receipted for, F..L. 
Meow received and not receipted for, S. of L. 


T. 14840 

Stamps: 2,000 I-c, $20; 2,000 $40; 
3-c, $6; 200 4-c, Bb: 300" Sec, $10; 200 6-c, 
$12; - det $16; 200 10-c, $20; P O dept. . 
Subscription to Free » 16, 


: of organizations, 
12,000 2-c envelopes, $15; 1 000 pamphlets. 
$17; 1,000 addresses, $14. 5; corrections 
organizations, $3.85; and proofs, 
organizers, $8.53; 12,500 cards, $25; 25,000 
resolutions, $87.50; 500 committee reports, 
$4.50; 500 blanks, do: The Trades Unionist. . 
Refund of overpayment of initiation fee, E. 8. 
W. 14897, J E Roach 
ay received and not aes for, C. F. 


4835 
Cash books, A Zichtl & co. 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co 
Refund of overpayment of reinstatement fees 
| tax, B. & P. tre kei N —— 
anizing expenses (1-c hatters), Scully. . 
expenses: J E Roach, $36.73; 
D Chubbuck, $51.32; C Wyatt, $59.57. 
Pres Gompers dues in the Academy of Politi- 
ta cal Science, Columbia ‘eo 4 for year 
© undies sept 30, '16, G A Plimpt 
——— of overpayment of tax, a L. 14812, 


leron 
Refund of money ‘received ‘and not receipted 
for, N. C. 14712, S Helfand 
pane 9s and not receipted for, F. L. 


Mosie 

Refund of overpayment of tax, F. L. 12709, 
F C Slauter 

Strike _benclitelto, i N. M. 6170, for four- 
teenth week ending sept 18, "15,8F E Tracy, 
secy; R W Lorenz, pres 





1078 


6. 


7 


9. 





Organizing —— (I-c bette. M Kelleher 
C O Young, $69.75; 

A Fiett. RR aise eay tag eh PE 

Su iso: Renting of 6 chairs - one week, 
3 1 water cooler, $10; iron frame 
alll 2 tables, 

4b seer 42 ay 
, $1.50; P J 
Refund ¢ of money received and not receipted 
for, F. L. 14812, L, Caldero: 
me A received and not resuipted for, G. W. 


Refund of overpayment of initiation fees, F. L. 
Dy 0 Ee Me cnctnckescccecacesces 
islative expenses, J P Egan............. 

Refund of overpayment of tax, S. M. 11775, 

Cc BEEOER. ccccccccccccecqcccceccssess 

Refund ‘of money received and “not receipted 

for, H. S. 14805, T H Lambert 

Translating German, W von Ezdorf........ 
anizing expenses: J B_ Dale, Os: Cc P 

en ih deneseeusedaneaseaesanese 

— of omega of ere ‘si 14805, 


ma e, Merchants Transfer and Storage co 
Refund of overpayment of tax and initiation 
fee, F. L. 11618, J W P 
Electrical work, F G Mitch 
Printing weekly news letter of oct 8, '15, The 
WD MENNENs o6ckecccesooecscocess 
Salary, office employes, week ending oct 9, ‘15: 
J Kelly, oF R L Guard, $35; D F Man- 
°L "A $26; J E Giles, $26; 
DL ar. $18; aber, $19; I M 
Rodier, $27.96; I 4 Be my ‘$i9; WH 
Howlin, $25; A'E Hawkins, $17; GA Boswell, 
$25. 39; R 8 Th homas, $15; M Webster, 
a a5 Lankford, $29.80; F K Carr, $15; 
Breneman, $26.57; E . Brownley, 
fie OG. W von Ezdorf, $17; E Wagga- 
man, $15; M M Connell, S19 83; S E 
Woolls, $19; E C Howard, $18; S B Woolls, 
18; E J Tracy, $16.75; H K Myers, $20.29; 
G P Boswell, ni M J Sugrue, $15; MR 
Ford, $15; M ‘Coates, $13.53; L von 
Kreuter, $il; Mo D Cecil $29.82; J McDonald 
$12.27; E R Illingworth, $15; H H Ruebsam, 
$19 81; E Hart, $10; F A Manning, $10; 
VeL Young, $15; P B Potter, $12.80; L P 
Chamberl in, $10; J*A Ross, $21.86; C'R 
Gilbert (5 days), $8.23; A E Rush, $11.43; 
EB Kane, $10; P G Wrenn, $10; M C Covert, 
$10; F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; E Pres- 
ton, $18.93; M B Paul, $17.86; F W Dodge, 
$10; cj Dorr, $19.64; EC Scott, $17.86; 
Ss M a $10; A“G "Russell (1 tay), 
$3.3. Rt ee _(vacation, oct 16, ’15, 4 
bam tht didn mie dinene eeeee 
Salary, week a oct 8, '15, FC Thorne. 
Refund of overpayment of initiatian 
* G W'14908, Jas E Roach 
Refund of overpayment of_tax, F. L. 
J A Mulholland 





fee, 


Money received and not receipted for, B. C. 


14753... 


Postage due on letters, Fap and Weekly News 


Letter, returned, W H Douglas, postman. . 
mei an of pantera of tax, F. L. 11618, 
Organizing og expenses, | O brows... 
Refund 

for, C. & W. 10968, Manuel Lopez........ 


On —_ of commissions on advertising con- 


Wisa65: 5 042652 0b5nsesencesecces 
expenses, C C Dan 
\ gees of 1 B. ~ 


onan 
ry 


locuments 
mm —. Western Union Telegraph co.... 


11618, 


money received and not receipted 


10535, 


$40 70 
126 60 


21 00 


53 50 


an 
- 
o 


101 98 


31 50 


5 95 
3 67 


75 
55 65 


70 
1,500 00 


30 
20 00 


45 


45 
15 
60 
30 


20 
88 33 


AMERICAN. FEDERATIONIST 


12. EB 
» 7 Cal, W H Howlin 


;ET 

W Wycis, _— 15; H 

Streifler, x 72; J iq Wilson, 
charts, AF ot, exhibit, San 


Organizing expenses (1-c aS, M Scully. 
Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $62.60; J E 
Roach, $77.61; C Wyatt, $61.95......... 
Stamps: 500 4-c, $20; 300 10-c, $30; PxO dept 
Refund of overpaymtnt of tax for may, ‘15, 
S. of L. T. 14840, J M Martinez.......... 
Money received and not receipted . F. L. 
14722, $1.60; B. P. 13156, 59c; F. 
23c; M. W. 8145, $6; S. H. 1 
G. M.G. T. L. & H. 14377, ees G.M.G 
Ze Te % H. 14377, $14.95; P. & L. 
$1.39; C. & W. 14139, 35°50. U. L. 
$20; C. of U., Atlantic County, MT. $2... 


ee 


. Organizing ne A l-c hatters), M Kelleher 


Organizing : C,O Young, $66; J,D 
Chubbuck, | ie Rel Spates Toten Megs 

Refund of overpayment of aug, ’15, tax, F.’L. 
Sy EE, o ccccscoscccesccc 

Stamps, 5,000 l-c, P O dept.........:.ece0. 


. Strike. benefits to H. N.) W. 6170, for fifteenth 


week, ending sept'27,,’15, F E ae. secyi 
We Me. BU, cn ovcasscccces 
Legislative expenses, yep Egan 
— of overpayment”of tax {for july, °15, 
W. 14816, A Figueroa 
Refund of overpayment of initiation fee, F. L. 
7479, A A Lamont 
Organizing expenses: W J Emery, $5; C P 
Taylor, $73.09 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co. 





- Refund of overpayment of supplies, F. Me 


11618, J W_Perc 
Strike benefits"to C.¥& Ww. 10968, for sixth 
week ending june 27, '15, M Lopez, secy; 
ED Pes BOE cc cc ccccesveccepecccescce 
Refund of overpayment of supplies, F. L. 
 & 3 > eee 
Salary, office employes, week ending oct 16,’15: 


J Kelly, $35; RtL Guard, $35; D F Man- 
ning, $30; L A. Sterne, $26; = Giles, 
$26; D L Bradley, $18; F L ber, $19; 


I M Rodier, $29.77; I M Lauber, “$19: WH 
Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $17; G A Bos- 
well, $29.77; R'S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$20; S Lankford, $29.89; F K Carr, $15; 
C*R Breneman, $28.28; E R_ Brownley, 
$23.60; W Von Ezdorf, $20. 84; F E Wagga- 
man (5 2-7 days), $13.58; M M Connell 
$13.33; S E 


E J Tracy, $20.42; 
G P Boswell, $15; M J Sugrue, $15; M 

Ford, $15; M M Coates, $12.97; L von 
Kreuter, $11; A D Cecil, $29.82; J McDonald 
$11.44; E R Illingworth, $15; H H - 


sam (5% days), $14.48; E Hart, $10; FA 
Manning, $10; V I, Young (4 4-7 days), 
$11.96; P B Potter (5 days), $10; P 


Chamberlain, $10; J A Ross, $28.70; é R 
Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, $19.05; E B Kane, 
$10; P 'G Wrenn, $18.81;M C Covert, $10; 
FM i? $10; F Lollo, $10; M 
Paul, $15; 
$17.14; E 
$17.62; B 
(4% days), $11.07; H F Monahan (4% 
days), $8.86; H B Rodier (5 days), $8.34; 
A G Russell re) 2-7 days), $12.7 
Salary, week ending oct 16, 15, oy C Thorne. . 
Stamps, 500 4-c, P O dept................. 
Organizing _ D Kreyling, $11.60; J 
itzpatrick, $242.85 
Refund of amount received for charter and 
outfit and initiation fees, C. R., Elizabeth, 
SN & SRY Rarer 
Refund A bw wy of tax for june 15, 
& A. 14714, P A Vade Bon Coeur. . 
Organizing expenses, (2 f 0 eee 
Money received and not receipted for, F. 
M. E. 14160, 55c; B. C. C. & S. W. 10875, 


Refund of overpayment of tax for n, 
C. E.§10634, MgJ Dillon 








$120 27 


660 29 


202 16 
50 00 


0S 


81 96 
37 71 


117 49 


60 
50 00 


208 00 
53 50 


78 09 
23 30 


1 50 


1,022 62 
35 00 
20 00 

254 45 
12 W 
1 20 
45 90 


59 





18 


20. 


21. 





22. 


23. 





16. 


15. na of overpayment of initiation fees, F. L. 


2985, W O’Brien 
Money received and not receipted for, F. 14546 
Money received and not receipted for, F. 

13033, 4c; L. M. 14375, 32c; F. L. 12756, 

8c; F. L. 12756, 4c 
Refund of overpayment of tax for f, m, a, m, j, 
$40; and 1-c hatters assess, '$2. 92, from 
. & S. M. 14581, Aaron Bearman. . 
Organizing expenses, S Igiesias pebeebeeesses 
und of money received and not receipted 


, 


for, B. C. 14753, A Stockhausen.......... 
Floral design for Mr James Kirby’s funeral, 
J PRRs 6 oc cc cbc ccccscccccovvccccesce 


Organizing expenses, E T Flood............ 
Salary and expenses, relative to A F of L 
— Panama Exposition, Grant Hamil- 
Salary and expenses, telative to A F of L ex- 
hibit, Panama Exposition, Grant Hamil- 


Organizing expenses: H J Conway, $132 80 
J M Richie, $30; T H Flynn, $60.01; J D 
Chubbuck, $51.40; H L Eichelberger, $67.08; 
S Sontheimer, $41.60; J B Dale, $27; 
H Streifler, $68.49........-.+.0--.+.-0% 

Organizing expenses (l-c peeeene: W Collins, 

5.70; P F Duffy, $71.8 

Organizing expenses: J A Fite, $54.15; J L 
Lewis, "$69. 50; W Wycis, $22.06; H Frayne, 
$107.05; C Wyatt, $77.59; F H McCarthy, 
$61.01 

Refund of money received and not receipted for 
We Koo BAe WH FT BR c ac ccccsscescesce 

Money received and not receipted for, A. W. 
14815, $7.50; A. W. 14815, $38.45; A. W. 
14815, $29.30 CR REP RE RE OIE 


. Strike benefits to H. N. M. 6170, for sixteenth 


week ending oct 21, '15, R W Lorenz, pres; 
F E Tracy, secy 
anizing expenses: S Iglesias, $51; S Iglesias, 
Refund of money received and not receipted 
for, W. R. & R. W. 14565, S Rodgorski. 
Refund of ee ery of mem ip books, 
SW. BRR Fe ee UR, cccsdccccecie 
a Ly overpayment of reinstatement fee, 
E. O. 14601, C H Olson 
' expenses: - O Young, 
C P Taylor, $68.9 
ay ~ 9 3,000 I-c, $30; 1,000 2-c, $20; P O 
ept 
Money received and not receipted for, H. ae 
- 7180.. 


peocccs $i. 75: 


Printing weekly news letter of oct 16, '15, The 
WED CNDT s ccacccecccacecccescee 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan 
Printing weekly news letter ae oct 23, '15, The 
Washington Herald... ........+++.-s+e200s 
Organizing spam J G Brown, $50; J B 
Dale, $28.50 
izing expenses (l-c hatters): M Kelleher, 
2.15: MC Scully, $69.30......cccccccecs 
Refund of overpayment of tax, n, "14, j, f, 
m, a, m, j, "15 L. 7087, W Hofmeister . ee 
Refund of overpayment of tax, july, '15, N. 
14804, W Hertz 


Refund of overpayment of tax, june, '15, S. W. 
10519, aa 2). Sate 
— é overpayment of tax, a, m, j, j, "15 
ME. 14160, N O Husband....... 
expenses: Pascual Jordan, $10; 
Rit, Mins 66000008 0806060000 

Refund of overpayment of tax for j, j, a, s, 
» and reinstatement fee, F. L. 8060, G 
expenses, W ee eeecccccecse 


Refund ¢ ov 
ck a 71598 J 3 Fa ay 


» books, E 

Organizing pn 

Refund of overpayment of jay "15, tax, F. L. 
12901, D J Kennedy. ..........seee0- jee 


expenses, J E Roach 
and pan tm relative to A F of L, ex- 
— aa Lee crepens Grant Hamil- 


ning, 7 L. 

D L Bradley, $18; FLF : 
Rodier, $22.49; I M Lauber, $21. ai WH 
Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $17; G A Bos- 


$2 50 
50 


48 


25 


75 


478 
117 


38 


391 36 


28 
75 25 


208 
95 


00 
65 


08 

25 

143 66 
50 00 


28 00 


31 50 
53 50 


31 50 
78 50 
130 45 
10 50 

15 


30 00 
1 00 
10 00 
18 68 
10 00 
63 30 


61 25 
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23. 


25. 


26. 


M Web- 


well, 
F K Carr, 


ster, 


22.49; R S Thomas, a 
20; S’ Lankford, $38.69 
$15;CR "Breneman, $29.54; E R Brownley, 


$28; W yon Ezdorf, $20. 24; i at at SE 


Woolls, $18; E J Tracy, Re H E 
Myers, $20.38 Boswell, $15; M J 
Sugrue, $15; MR Ford. $15; M M Coates, 


J McDonald, $10; R Illingworth, $15: 
H H Ruebsam, $21 as. E Hart, $10; F A 
Manning, $10; V L Young, $15; P B Pot- 
ter, $12; L P Chamberlain, $10; J A Ross, 
$22.93; C R Gilbert, $10; A E Rush, 
$29.28; E B Kane, $10; P G Wrenn, $22.39; 
M C Covert, $10; F M Sears, 3 EF 
Lollo, $10; M B Paul, $15; W Thos ige, 
$10; C J ng ET E C Scott, $15. 33: 
$s $29 B Manuel, $10; 
H M Fink, $15; H i. Beacon. $12; HB 
Rodier, $10; FC Thorne, $35 
Stamps, 2,000 2-c, P Odept................. 
Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, $65.97; 
E H Eichelberger, $63.36; J M Richie, $30: 
J A Flett, $58.70; E sy Flood, $81.27; 
H Frayne, . # Streifler, $60.65; 
T H Flynn, 
Or, _—, a (l-c hatters): W Collins, 
F Duffy, 40 
One oaths salary, Saml Gompers, pres... .. 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy.... 
Fee, m o, 80c; newspapers and; magazines, 
8lc; 2 doz boxes matches, 40c; benzine, 45c; 
freight ,and expressage, $6.85; hauling and 
drayage, $5.75; car tickets, $13.70; J E 





Postage due on letters, Fep and weekly news 
letters returned, W H Douglas, postman. . 
Refund on account tof reductions in bond for 
treasurer, C. W. 14778, Jas J White....... 
Printing: 50 Lore and corrections —— 

tions, $13 postals and printing, 
$2.65; 10,000 why, $22.50; 10,000 trade 
unions, | $15; 10,000 aims and objects, 
;"gum labels, $7.50;,1,000 receipts, 
$4; 50 ‘proofs and corrections, organizations, 
$4.40; 50 proofs and corrections, organizers, 
mata 45; 4,000_pass words, $8; The_Trades 
nionist 
Money received and not *receipted for, J. W. 
Ge Mie GA Des oc ccccccesecocsanesesccss 
Money received and not receipted_for, A. W. 
P. 12006 


an = expenses: A E Holder, $36; A E 
. office ce cules, week cng at 30,15: 


a $35; Howard, $18; S E Woolls, 
Salary,’ week ending oct 30, 15, F G Thorne. . 
Stamps: 5,000 I-c, $50; 3,000 2-c, $60; P O 


Electros and cuts, Standard Engraving co... 
Organizing expenses:,C .Wyatt, $70.38; J D 
Chubbuck, $5 ~ 25; S re. $47.64 
S Iglesias, $44.3 8; Ji L Lewis, 
Refund of overpayment of initiation fee, F. L. 
14917, J Tafelski 
anizing expenses: J T Smith, 
‘cone, $20. 

Expenses | for oct, *15, Sam! Gompers, pres. 
C P Tay i... PES 


bo pbesegnes see $0; 8 


stoke Gis, ‘to H. N. W. 6170, for savant 
teenth week ending oct 9,'15, R W Lorenz, 


FE aw, secy 
adver. as em aes woate ending oct 30, Mer 
RL Gu. D F Manning, $30; 
Steves, “fae: D L Bradley, $18; F L haber, 
19; I Rodier, $22.50; I M Lauber, 


+H ve w H Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, 
ny os 50;R S Thomas, 
S Lankford 


ro "67; SS K Myon. gy" x 
15; M_ J Sugrue, $15; M R Ford, $15; 
M von Kreuter, $11; 


M Coates, $11; L 





$1,107 62 
40 00 


105 75 
15 20 
6 22 
72 00 
72 00 
35 00 

110 00 
10 92 

310 29 

25 

30 00 

163 70 

64 08 

15 

26 00 


208 00 
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MOTHERS! 


DON’T FAIL TO PROCURE 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


For Your Children While Teething 










I- SOOTHFS the Child, 
Softens the Gums, Allays 
the Pain, Dispels Wind 
Colic, and is a splendid 
regulator, 


Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 




























































266 
Illingworth, 


B Manuel, 


hibit, 


— ° 
273 


Convention, 


28, 


Woolls, 


Stamps: 4 
3-c, $30; Oo 


and return 





A 
Réf 
One book, $ 
Ice, T J se 


wor 








Monahan, $14; 
Paul, $13.45; (5 days vacation, nov 6, 
C Scott, $8.04 (3 days vacation, nov 6, 


see 
. L. 14781 
mt, acct expenses, railroad fare to San Fran- 


cisco, and return and sieepers 
Frank Morrison, secy, 
111.45; E C Howard, 
111.45; J E Giles, $111.4 
On acct expenses as A. Wy of the auditing 
and credential committee, 
R GM 
Organizing expenses, E Ferguson........... 
Balance commissions on advertising contracts 
GOP GEE, "TB ccccccccccccececvecececceseose 
Money received and not receipted for, F. L. 
12901 


$16; 200 oe, 5 


$15; 


On acct expenses stenographers, 
F of L,; Convention,,San Francisco, ca 
J Kelly, . $50; E C,Howard, $50; S E 

0 


dept 


137.95; 
111.45; S E Woo 


A D Cecil, $39.64; J McDonald, $10; E R 
Ruebsam, $i6; 
E Hart, $10; F A Manning, om L 
Young, $15; P B Potter, $12; LP 
berlain, $10: J A Ross, $24 
$10; A E Rush, $29.30; 
P G Wrenn, $26.79; M C Covert, $10; 
F M Sears, $10; E F Lollo, $10; M B Paul, 
$17.15; F M Dodge, $10; C J Dorr, $18.21; 
E C Scott, $18.21; S M Warren, $19.52; 
$10; H M Fink, : 
H B Rodier, 


Mh. 
CR Gilbert, 


E'B Kane, $10; 


10; M B 
"15), 


Salary and expenses, relative to A F of Lex- 
Panama Exposition, 


Grant Hamil- 


Organizin, me, SO TT beesegesececs 
ment of j, a, 3, 
C Dane 


"15, tax, 


one ot 
Jj T Kell 


San Francisco 


attendi ‘A 


On acct of expenses as A F of L, delegate to San 
Francisco, Cal, of . the union .label trades 
department A F of L, JE cl aeipsename 

From the defense fund, local trade and federal 
labor unions on acct of,the $50,000 building 
loan, Frank Morrison, trustee............ 

One brief case, Tophams 

Legislative expenses, J P E 

Strike benefits to H. N. mM 6170, for seven- 
teenth week ending oct 16, '15, R W Lorenz, 
pres; F E Tracy, secy 

Strike benefits to H. N. M. 6170, for eighteenth 
week, ending oct 23, 
pres; F E Tracy, secy 

Strike benefits to ah N. M. 6170, for nineteenth 
week, ending oct 30, 
pres; F E Tracy, secy 


R W Lorenz, 


W Lorenz, 


sty $40; 3,000 2-c, $60; 1,000 
Printing aK A news letter of oct 30, '15, The 

Washington Herald 
Stamps: 400 5-c, $20; 300 6-c, $18; 200 8-c, 
SO Gm. cccccccccses 
Expenses ge he are > — amor Cal, 


R L Guard, 


111.45; F ¢' a $111 ts: F L, Faber, 
SROMs-0.cccessccenegseecnes 
On acct expenses as member of the auditing and 
credential committee, Francisco 
tion E Lewis Evans 
Refund of pon Ann nek tax, 
Boston & Maine railroad F 


of thee Tt of tax, Lae 15, 
E. C. == ed McAndrews 


Conven- 


» J “1S, 
H RF. ‘c. 5572, 


ot $23; A Zichtl & co.. 


Nine panel Bias lng 
Carpenteri 4 k, Geo W Flather 


$996 10 


61 


50 


75 25 


103 
55 


150 


9,500 
9 
53 


208 


208 


208 
130 
31 


7 


4 


wo 
wo 
+. 


wn 
o 


Rorwo 


60 


75 


ss 


08 


w 
wn 


Sscss § § 


28. a wh vaonend R L, Clarvoe, $3; R L Dungan, 


soens service, C & P Telephone co......... 
Labels, United Garment Workers of America 
, office employe, week ending oct, 30,'15, 
Galt 4-5 days), A G Russell................ 5 48 
ND INI 500+ bi nescoocesas 15 60 

ep entertaining fraternal delegates, H 
pateeneuheceébean inns ehskeewiades 56 00 

Caguaiaion expenses: J B Dale, $28; J G 
hs inp cub bb chek aeatewaens 75 16 

Days ._—— on supplies sent to F. L. 14781, : 

Pb nsheratedtad kane dneneactiesens 7 75 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
pbautdetdbebdhwesaueceadisvesetecss-< 6 02 


E Lewis Evans 50 00 
Seibchssbtunsineletiessiidonsceedid $31,180 55 


RECAPITULATION 


Cash balance on hand September 30, 1915......... $70,132 39 
Receipts for the month of October, 1915.......... 22,235 03 


een onan cient véewscesensensssesctens $92,367 42 





On account of office building loan from 
defense fun 
31,180 55 


Cash balance on hand October 31, 1915........... $61,186 87 


GENERAL RECAPITULATION 


In defense fund October 31, 1915.............000. $47,777 66 
*On account of office building loan from defense fund 50, 000 00 


7 of defense fund October 31, 1915, including 
aint 600ge nn weethecedenandieceesseneesee $97,777 66 
13,409 21 


*Balance on hand October 31, 1915, including loan. . $111,186 87 


Cash balance on hand October 31, 1915........... $61,186 87 
*On account of office building loan from defense 
Stne'escoencndenescéebiusbioteesesaiessbes 50,000 00 


ie ewen eves eewansieiiesinieninaal $111,186 87 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





She 
Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 
By FRANK K. FOSTER 
Pp, 250; CLotu, $1.00; Paper, 50c. PuBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 


116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON, 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday life of phe eaaye and 
streets is vividly portrayed.”—Boston Daily 
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Conrad Seipp 
Brewing Co. 

















“SAFETY” | 


Insulated Wires and Cables bere 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
insulated Wire and Cable Co. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bayonne, N. J. 


ik 





























JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 


CONTRACTORS 
Office Buildings Heavy Masonry 
. Railway Buildings wy Concrete 
remy sn ay Dock Works, Etc. 
30 CHURCH STREET :: NEW YORK 

























THE SELECTION OF GOOD TASTE | | The New Hotel Hanover 


ia ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
Bion PHILADELPHIA 
The, Oe, One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
—_ Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 
a ee ta 
=—J/~ Chocolates 


European Plan 
—_—_———— ee 








The Checotalla that ot differnt 
FOR THOSE WHO DISCRIMINATE amas ee yt: he 
F.H.ROBERTSCO. Boston, Mass. nr 
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HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢, & $129 Bottles. 














"Bogus and Imitation { abels 





United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. $3 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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Try These 
Wafers 
Once 


Everybody who has 
eaten Necco or Hub 
Wafers knows how 
really delicious they are. 
Hub Wafers are just the 
same as Necco Wafers- 
the only difference is in 
the wrapper. Ask your 
druggist or confection- 
er for some today—the 
kiddies and mother are 
bound to enjoy them. 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 
BOSTON 








NECCO WAFERS 
HUB WAFERS 


GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - = N.Y 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 




















PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 














Union Powder 
Corporation 


es 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


50 CHURCH ST. 


NEW YORK 











WINTON SIX 








ASv= from its beauty of design 

and finish, the mechanical 
excellence of the Winton Six is 
so thoroughly established that the 
buyer’s satisfaction in service is a 
foregone conclusion. It is free 
from mechanical worries. Write 
for catalog today. 





The Winton Company 


728 BEREA ROAD 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 





























LION 288. MILK 








































Would You Like to Sell This Beer 
In Your Town 








ARROW 
BEER 






its it 
Quality Hits the 
Sells It Spot 


Write For Particulars 


G. B.S. Brewing Co. :: Baltimore, Md. 











You Gan Now Learn 
to Speak in Public ! 














Learn to speak forcefully 
and convincingly. Fit yourees 














for leadership, Your speech tells 



















WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 
| aun will easily and quickly train you to 
KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. Zspcak Lgreatully in public address board mectings sel! 


what y.ua’e. Your place among 
men is dec ided by what you say 
and how you say it. / 

You can row become 
a self-reliant, impressive 
speaker, ‘‘Stage- fright” 
and embarrassment can 
easily overcome if you 
know how. Our new 


Effective Public 
Speaking Course 











your vocabulary; develop your self confidence and 
Speak before your elub, lodge or union—at any oc- 
casion, without awkwardness or embarrassment. 








FETNA EXPLOSIVES pata Sars Tite ice Sie 
COMPANY perk Bie ES ig remersie 3 | 


, 4 





2 Rector Street 
NEW YORK, 


We Train You By Mail—At Home— 
in Spare Time Fifteen en spare ) minutes 


— be pet ph ge er to “think on rfeet’’—to 








We ve trained bun dreds to speak 


= tal and bu nous ten We cael rere 
home—d¢uring your spare 








Cruise . oll 
ro sent without steaey of any = 


bn ogy SPEAKING DEPARTMENT 








N. Y. 























$100 -REWARD 


@We believe that money-cannot buy finer Overalls than those which bear the 
SWEET-ORR label. They wear longer and fit better than any other kind. 
@They are strong at every point, and they are roomy and comfortable. They give 
twice as much service as the cheap imitation kinds. It is economy to buy them, 
@We do not know how to make them any better, but if there is any way to do 
it, we want to know about it. 

@So, we will pay $100—cash—to any person who can suggest a practical way 
to improve even the smallest point of the construction of SWEET-ORR union 
made Overalls. If you have a good idea, write to us about it. 

@Stores selling SWEET-ORR Overalls have descriptive folders about this re- 
markable offer. Get one—they are free. Address Depariment A. 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 
817-819 BROADWAY; | - - - NEW YORK CITY 








































Comprising 2A Green Stamps and HMamiltosrt Coupons, places a gen- 
erous and easy economy within reach of American working men and 
their families. It stands for an actual and important saving of the 
family income. The stamps are a bona fide Discount, gladly given to 
cash buyers by progressive merchants throughout this country and 
Hamilton Coupons are a gift from the manufacturers who pack them 
with their products. If ycu are not saving J Stamps and Hamiltost 
Coupons, start today. You can save good money. 


Your Stamps or Coupons are PS Premium Stores throughs 
ready money in nearly 600 " out the United States. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 
GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


























“IF IT’S MADE OF PAPER YOU CAN GET IT AT ANDREWS” 








R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


THE LEADING PAPER AND STATIONERY HOUSE OF THE CAPITAL CITY 


727-729-731 THIRTEENTH STREET 629 LOUISIANA AVENUE 
NORTHWEST NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Everybody Can Afford Electric Light 








past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric Light in 
your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends entirely on 
how much money you want to spend. There is no better or brighter 
illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the cheapest. 
@if you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for Electricity on our 
liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be had for the asking. 


T= was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That day is 





The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


TENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


Se 
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| Historical 
Development 


Trade Moles 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR | 


10 CENTS PER COPY. "$i ‘00 PER YEAR. 
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(ood Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UnitedStatesRubberCo. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States. 
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The Central Station Idea 


The purchasing of power in large or small units 
from great, centrally operated generating stations, 
with numerous sub-stations interconnected—as 
opposed to a single private plant—is growing very 
fast in this country, which is a good thing for any 
progressive community, because the Central Sta- 
tion Idea is the last word in economical and 
efficient power supply. 

If your power plant is located in Philadelphia, 
we will make all preliminary tests and estimates free 
of charge. Central Station Service will save you money! 


The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Tenth and Chestnut Streets 


ee 
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Workday 


Its Philosophy 











By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


0999090090000 











OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 


OF THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


io CENTS PER COPY. f 7 
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Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High-Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


ae 
: 
: 
AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 
$ 
| 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


United StatesRubberCo. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States. 


a 
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Everybody Can Afford Electric Light 


™ 












s 
HERE was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That day is 
past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric Light in $ 
your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends entirely on 

how much money you want to spend. There is no better or brighter 

illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the cheapest. 

@Qlf you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for Electricity on our $ 

s 


liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be had for the asking. 





The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


TENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


ee 


L. 
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Labor 
Regulating 
Schemes 








By SAMUEL GOMPERS 
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OF THE 
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io CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 PER YEAR. 
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(sood Rubbers 





If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 


Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UnitedStatesRubberCo. 


| 
AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
* 
And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States. 
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WE BOND MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


Our Fraternal Order business is larger than that of any other company and is handled by a Special Depart- 
ment having a wide experience with this class of business, 


For Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 


APPLY" 


115 BROADWAY NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY Agents Everywhere 


Wa, B. Joyce, President 





+ Re 8s eR 


“America’s Leading Surety Company’ 


ne 


——— ane 


en mem og rihiirenimmaammma 
THE WORLD'S RECORD! 


|= greatest amount of paid-for life insurance 
¢ 4 ever secured in a single year by any company 
5 Si in the world— $518,965,821 
« sracncinor (} was obtained during 1914 at the lowest expense- 
\ eee ® tate in its history by 
ae a eS The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Sf 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


¢ Sn ate 





FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
oe - a +; 06 + 6 Se eC 











$100 REWARD 


@We believe that money cannot buy finer Overalls than those which bear the 
SWEET-ORR label. They wear longer and fit better than any other kind. 
@They are strong at every point, and they are roomy and comfortable. They give 
twice as much service as the cheap imitation kinds, _ It is economy to buy them. 
@We do not know how to make them any better, but if there is any way to do 
it, we want to know about it. 

@So, we will pay $100—cash—to any person who can suggest a practical way 
to improve even the smallest point of the construction of SWEET-ORR union 
made Overalls. If you have a good idea, write to us about it. 

@Stores selling SWEET-ORR Overalls have descriptive folders about this re- 
markable offer, Get one—they are free. Address Department A. 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 


817-819 BROADWAY, -  - =. NEW YORK CITY 

















Workingman and His Family 


Will find it decidedly advantageous to satisfy their wants 
all the year around at 


“THE BIG STORE” 


(Two Mammoth Buildings) 


Our Main Building Our Greenhut Buiiding 
Devoted exclusively to Dry Goods, Fancy Devoted exclusively to “EVERYTHING 
Goods, Wearing Apparel, Groceries, Wines, etc. FOR THE HOME” 


{GREENHUT Co. 


aHE BIG STORE” 
fot, SIXTH AVE..18"TO 19” ST. 








Our Policy: “Better goods for the same money or the same goods for less money than elsewhere.” 

























“IF IT’S MADE OF PAPER YOU CAN GET IT AT ANDREWS” 








R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


THE LEADING PAPER AND STATIONERY HOUSE OF THE CAPITAL CITY 








727-729-731 THIRTEENTH STREET 629 LOUISIANA AVENUE 
NORTHWEST NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















“The Capewell” 


Look for the Trade- 
Mark. A pattern on 
the head of each 

nail, formed by 
lines crossing 

each other 
diagonally. 


No Time Lost 


in a busy day drawing nails 







that buck’e or go wrong. No 

time lost extracting broken nails 

from the hoof or fixing loose shoes for 

nothing when “Capewell” nails are used. 
Horseshoers, horse owners, and horses bene- 

fit by the use of Capewell nails. Best in the world 

at a fair price—not cheapest regardless of quality. 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S.A. 
Largest Manufacturers of Horse Nails in the World 
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And Yet 
They Would 
“Wish” It 
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(ood Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 













™ 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


United StatesRubberCo. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States. 
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WE BOND MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


Our Fraternal Order business is larger than that of any other company and is handled by a Special Depart- 
ment having a wide experience with this class of business. 


a 
. 


For Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 





APPLY 


115 BROADWAY NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY Agents Everywhere 





Wa. B. Joyce, President 


ee 


“America’s Leading Surety Company” 


Rincnneneniemenneimeecemmenstnnmeemneenenedll 
ee ee 


EVERY 47 SECONDS 


¢ of its working time last year The Prudential 
paid a death claim. 


was ) SS 
STRENGTH OF |; 


3 3 
i eal ARE YOU INSURED? 
L 


* 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 





FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. M 
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$100 REWARD 


@We believe that money cannot buy finer Overalls than those which bear the 
SWEET-ORR label. They wear longer and fit better than any other kind. 
@They are strong at every point, and they are roomy and comfortable. They give 
twice as much service as the cheap imitation kinds, _ It is economy to buy them. 
@We do not know how to make them any better, but if there is any way to do 
it, we want to know about it. 

@So, we will pay $100—cash—to any person who can suggest a practical way 
to improve even the smallest point of the construction of SWEET-ORR union 
made Overalls. If you have a good idea, write to us about it. 

@Stores selling SWEET-ORR Overalls have descriptive folders about this re- 
markable offer, Get one—they are free. Address Department A. 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 


817-819 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK CITY 











Ohe 
Workingman and His Family 


Will find it decidedly advantageous to satisfy their wants 
all the year around at 


“THE BIG STORE” 


(Two Mammoth Buildings) 


Our Main Building Our Greenhut Building 
Devoted exclusively to Dry Goods, Fancy Devoted exclusively to “EVERYTHING 
Goods, Wearing Apparel, Groceries, Wines, etc. FOR THE HOME” 


JiBJGREENHUT CO. 


| 





fot, SIXTH AVE..18"=T0 19” ST. 





Our Policy: “Better goods for the same money or the sz.me goods for less money than elsewhere.” 








“IF IT’S MADE OF PAPER YOU CAN GET IT AT ANDREWS” 








R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


THE LEADING PAPER AND STATIONERY HOUSE OF THE CAPITAL CITY 


727-729-731 THIRTEENTH STREET 629 LOUISIANA AVENUE 
NORTHWEST . NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 























“The Capewell” 


. ty 
) yy, 
Wty Look for the Trade- 
SEN Mark. A pattern on 
AGA the head of each 
SEN 


nail, formed by 
lines crossing 
each other 
diagonally. 


in a busy day drawing nails 

that buckle or go wrong. No 

time lost extracting broken nails 

from the hoof or fixing loose shoes for 

nothing when “Capewell” nails are used. 
Horseshoers, horse owners, and horses bene- 

fit by the use of Capewell nails. Best in the world 


at a fair price—not cheapest regardless of quality. 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
Largest Manufad@urers of Horse Nails in the World 
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(sood Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


7 
: 
AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE : 
MEYER ~— WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 
: 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and e~-:y pair is stamped with its name. 


They are sold by the 


United States Rubber Co. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States. 


Sel 
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ALL Prudential premium-payers will partici- 
h pate in the Company’s earnings from 
| now on, and no increase in pre- 


{= 
STRENGTH OF |) 
GIBRALTAR 


miums is contemplated. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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© WE BOND MORE PEOPLE ; 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


Our Fraternal Order ’ usiness is larger than that of any other company and is handled by a Special Depart- 
ment having a wide experience with this class of business. 


For Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 





APPLY 





Wa. B, Joyce, President 
“America’s Leading Surety Company” 


115 BROADWAY National Surety Company Agents Everywhere 
L = 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF =e 


10 CENTS. PER COPY. "$i. ‘00 PER YEAR. 





(sood Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
“Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 


f in They are sold by the 


(8) / United States Rubber Co. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States. 
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: 
fifty years, and ev-ry pair is stamped with its name. 
L. 


ALL Prudential premium-payers will partici- 
pate in the Company’s earnings from 
now on, and no increase in pre- 
miums is contemplated. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, WN. J. 
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WE BOND MORE PEOPLE | 


THAN AWY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


Our Praternat Order business Is larger than that of any other company and Is handled by a Special Depart- 
ment having a wide experience with this class of business. 


For Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 


Wa. B. Joyce, President 
“America’s Leading Surety Company” 
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- OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT 601-809 G STREET N. W., WASHINGTON, DB. 0. 
1Oo CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 PER YEAR. 
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(sood Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 
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| 
AMERICAN BOSTONHUB-MARK  CANDEE $ 
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MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 
They are sold by the 


(US) United States Rubber Co. 


And by f00,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States. 
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UTUALIZATION places 
The Prudential in your 
hands, Mr. Policyholder. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Heme Office, Newark, N. J. 
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- WE BOND MORE PEOPLE ; 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


Our Fraternal Order business Is larger than that of any other company and Its handled by a Special Depart- 
ment having a wide experience with this class of business. 


For Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 


115 BROADWAY National Surety Company Agents Everywhere 


Wa. B. Joyce, President 
“America’s Leading Surety Company” i 
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Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE 
MEYER | WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands.. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 


They are sold by the 


United States Rubber Co. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United sf 
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The young husband’s pledge to love, cherish, and protec 
is fulfilled only when a 

POLICY takes its place Life Insurance 
with the marriage certificate in the family strong-box. 


It would give this Company much pleasure to have you visit the Prudential 


f 
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GIBRALTAR || Exhibit on Life Insurance and Public Welfare, Palace of Mines and 
tas é Metallurgy, Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco. 
Fl 4 . 
N52 as The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Leesa INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Heme Office, Newark, N. J. 
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WE BOND MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


Our Fraternal Order business is larger than that of any other company and is handled by a Special Depart- 
ment having a wide experience with this class Of business. 


For Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 
APPLY: 


ussroapway National Surety Company Agents Everywhere 


Wm. B. Joyce, President 
Vaemet es. &® Leading Surety Company” 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Labor 


‘0 CENTS "PER COPY. “$i ‘00 PER YEAR. 





















Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 
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AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE 
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MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 
$ These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
They are sold by the 
« 
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fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 
: e 
United States Rubber Co. 
And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States. 
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T= sympathy of friends and neighbors will 
have little cash value when you die, but a 
Life Insurance Policy talks in a way that means 
comfort and security to those who are left. 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Heme Office, Newark, N. J. 
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© WE BOND MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


Our Fraternal Order business is larger than that of any other company and is handled by a Special Depart- 
ment having a wide experience with this class of business, 


For Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 
APPLY: 


115 BROADWAY National Surety Company Agents Everywhere 


Wa. B. Joyce, President 
“America’s Leading Surety Company” 
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(Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 
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AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE : 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 
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These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 


They are sold by the 
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If Union Labor Made it 
~ IT’S RIGHT 
EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 


THE FOR 


5” "[ursam) -Jurcexd ” 


DOMINO RAZOR 
DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 








DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J, 
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WE BOND MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


Our Fraternal Order business is larger than that of any other company and is handled by a Special Depart- 
ment having a wide experience with this class of business. 


For Fidelity and Surety Bonds and Burglary Insurance 
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“America’s Leading Surety Company” 
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$100 REWARD 

















SWEET-ORR label. They wear longer and fit better than any other kind. 


it, we want to know about it. 


made Overalls. If you have a good idea, write to us about it. 


markable offer. Get one—they are free. Address Department A. 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 











@We believe that money:cannot buy finer Overalls than those which bear the 






@They are strong at every point, and they are roomy and comfortable. They give 
twice as much service as the cheap imitation kinds. It is economy to buy them. 


@We do not know how to make them any better, but if there is any way to do 








@So, we will pay $100—cash—to any person who can suggest a practical way 
to improve even the smallest point of the construction of SWEET-ORR union 








@Stores selling SWEET-ORR Overalls have descriptive folders about this re- 






817-819 BROADWAY, ' - - - NEW YORK CITY 














erous and easy economy wit 


Coupons, start today. You can save good money. 


Your Stamps or Coupons are BHC Premium Stores through: 
ready money in nearly 600 * out the United States. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 
GEORGE B. CALDWELL, President 


2 West Forty-Fifth Street, NEW YORK CITY 











Comprising JA” Green ame and Hamilton Coupons, places a gen- 

a in reach of American working men and 
their families. It stands for an actual and important saving of the 
family income. The stamps are a bona fide Discount, gladly given to 
cash buyers by progressive merchants throughout this country and 
Hamilton Coupons are a gift from the manufacturers who pack them 
with their products. If you are not saving 24 Stamps and Hamilton 




















“IF IT’S MADE OF PAPER YOU CAN GET IT AT ANDREWS” 








R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


THE LEADING PAPER AND STATIONERY HOUSE OF THE CAPITAL CITY 


727-729-731 THIRTEENTH STREET 629 LOUISIANA AVENUE 
NORTHWEST NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Everybody Can Afford Electric Light 








past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric Light in 
your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends entirely on 
how much money you want to spend. There is no better or brighter 
illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the cheapest. 
@Qlf you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for Electricity on our 
liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be had for the asking. 


T= was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That day is 





The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


TENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
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